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F THE twenty-four presidential administrations in the history 

of Harvard College during almost three centuries the short- 
est anid least successful was the first. Master Nathaniel Eaton, in 
the opinion of one of his pupils, William Hubbard of the Class of 
1642, “proved a mere Orbilius” (Horace’s flogging schoolmaster), 
“and fitter to have been an officer in the inquisition, or master of 
an house of correction than an instructor of Christian youth.” 
To which Cotton Mather adds that “though his Avarice was 
notorious... yet his Cruelty was more scandalous than his Avarice. 
He was a Rare Scholar himself, and he made many more such; 
but their Education truly was in the School of Tyrannus.” What 
little we know of Mr. Eaton’s administration is largely a develop- 
ment of this theme. It lasted but one academic year, and was 
ended by Eaton’s expulsion from office and flight from the Colony. 
The College was closed for eleven or twelve months, after which it 
made a fresh and famous start under President Dunster. Indeed, 
such a bad record did Eaton make, that historians of the College 
have been somewhat relieved to find no evidence of his having 
been called by the title of President, or to have held that office; 


* An advance pirnting of parts of two chapters in Mr. Morison’s forthcoming History 
of Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century. 
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although he is entitled to the equally honorable title of Professor; 
and not even that is accorded to him in the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue. 

Harvard College, as we all are supposed to know, was founded 
on October 28, 1636, when the General Court of Massachusetts- 
Bay “agreed to give 400/ towards a schoale or colledge.” Owing 
to the Pequot War and the Anne Hutchinson brawl, nothing fur- 
ther was done for over a year, when the first Board of Overseers 
was appointed “to take order for a colledge at Newetown”’; this 
Board, according to Treasurer Danforth, appointed Eaton “‘pro- 
fessor” in 1637. 

From all appearances, Nathaniel Eaton was a proper and 
competent young man to take charge of this “school of the proph- 
ets.” Born about 1610, son of a University man and minister of 
the Church of England, he attended Westminster School and went 
up to Trinity College, Cambridge, as Westminster Scholar in 1630. 
His eldest brother, Theophilus, was already a wealthy city mer- 
chant, deeply engaged in financing the Massachusetts Bay Com- 
pany. Nathaniel, according to his confession when joining the 
Church at Cambridge in Massachusetts, was rather a gay dog at 
Trinity, which in comparison with Emmanuel was a fashionable 
and sporting college. After two years he left the University, and 
after stopping a short time with his brother in London, crossed over 
to the Low Countries. Probably his intention was to obtain a 
business opening, since Theophilus had connections in the Nether- 
lands; but things turned out otherwise. William Ames, the great 
English Puritan theologian, was then teaching at the University 
of Franeker. Nathaniel Eaton probably had a letter of introduc- 
tion to Ames from John Davenport, his brother’s pastor in London. 
He certainly met Ames, who converted him to the Puritan faith, 
and induced him to study theology at the Dutch university. 

During his sojourn at Franeker, Eaton appears to have made 

* Frederick L. Gay ’78, in a communication to the Harvard Alumni Bulletin, xvii 
(1915) 612, made a gallant but unsuccessful attempt to get Eaton recognized as the 
first President of Harvard College. There is no evidence that he was ever called by that 
title, or that the office was created before 1640. In an entry made by Treasurer Dan- 
forth in the College Records, not before 1650, he says ‘*Mr. Nathaniel Eaton was 
chosen Professor.’”” The Cambridge Town Records, May 11, 1638, refer to him as “the 
Professor.” Winthrop calls him ‘‘a schoolmaster” in his Journal for Sept. 4, 1639. 
President Wadsworth, in indexing the College Records, wrote, ‘‘Mr. Nathl. Eaton 
chosen President or Professor,” but this was written almost a century later. Conse- 


quently there seems to me no good reason to call Eaton the first Harvard President, 
although he was certainly the first head or master of the College. 
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Sabbatarianism his “special subject.””» The Dutch had embraced 
Calvinism but not the Puritan Sabbath; their gaiety and drunken- 
ness on the Lord’s Day distressed exiled Englishmen. Dr. Ames, on 
being asked by Eaton for a “thesis subject,” probably suggested 
that he go about collecting from noted theologians their opinions 
on the proper and scriptural observance of the Sabbath. These, if 
published, might curb the Sabbatarian licentiousness of the Dutch. 
At any rate, that is what Nathaniel did; and the “‘investigation” 
must have given him some valuable “contacts.” When he was 
ready Dr. Ames allowed him to present the Arbeit in the form of 
a disquisition before a University audience; and the results ap- 
peared in a Latin booklet printed at Franeker in 1633, entitled, 
“Inquisitio In varientes Theologorum quorundam sententias, de 
Sabbato, & die Dominico, Qvam... proponit, Sub Praesidio 
D. D. Guilielmi Amesii,... Nathanael Eatonus, Anglus.” * This 
tract was considered sufficiently valuable to be reprinted by a 
Dutch theologian twenty-five years later, and attributed to Ames.? 
It was followed by a poem on the Sabbath in Greek hexameters 
which Professor E. K. Rand informs me are neat and workman- 
like, despite the decidedly unhellenic character of the subject. 
Dr. Ames left Franeker for Rotterdam shortly after Eaton’s 
Inquisitio was presented, and died the same year. According to 
Governor Winthrop, Eaton now got himself “initiated among the 
Jesuits, and, coming into England, his friends drew him from 
them”; undoubtedly a cock-and-bull story. The Puritans were 
apt to attribute Jesuit antecedents to any “troubler of Israel.” 
There is no reason to doubt Eaton’s own statement to the Cam- 


t Translation of the full title: ‘Investigation into differing opinions of certain Theo- 
logians on the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day, which Nathaniel Eaton, Englishman, 
made out of zeal for the truth, and defended by way of exercise, under the presidency 
of Dr. William Ames, Professor of Sacred Theology, on the [ ] day of March, at 
I p.m., in the accustomed place.” g2 numbered pages and 4 unnumbered, containing 
a poem in Latin hexameters entitled ‘De Numero Septenario” signed “‘N. E.,” and 
another in Greek (Copy in the Mass. Hist. rye 

2 Guilielmi Amesi Sententia De Origine Sabbati G Die Dominico, Quam ex ipsius mente 
Concepit scripto G publice disputavit. Nathanael Eatonus, Angl. Amsteloddami, Apud Ioan- 
nem Ianssonium, Anno MDCLVIII. Copy in H. C. L. The prefatory note by Scho- 
tanus to the reader may be translated: ‘‘Appeareth once more a disputation of our 
Preceptor Master Amesius concerning the controversies amongst us on the Sabbath 
and the Lord’s Day, which, taken down from his very mind, a worthy youth many 
years past made the subject of a public disquisition.” Eaton’s original preface follows, 
and the text follows almost word for word that of the first edition. Eaton’s Corollaria 
and Latin and Greek poetry are omitted. There is no reason to suppose that Eaton 
had anything to do with this edition, which unjustly makes him the mere reporter of 
Ames, rather than the author of the ‘‘Investigation.” 
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bridge church that after Ames’s death he returned to England and 
taught school at two different towns, of which the second place 
was “‘prophane and bent on sinne and people haters of the truth.” 
Temptation was too strong for him: “they invited me, I must do 
the like for them and if I was familiar with any that were godly 
they would diswade.” Only in New England could he hope to 
escape from these evil influences. In the meantime he married; 
and with his young wife joined an emigrating company to New 
England organized by his brother. 

The elder Eaton, although an early member of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Company, had too many irons in the fire to emigrate in 
1630. Seven years later the pressure on Puritans had become so 
severe that he could endure England no longer. Accordingly with 
John Davenport, his London pastor and an old schoolmate, with 
Stephen Hopkins, a wealthy merchant whose benefactions still pro- 
vide “‘deturs” for Harvard scholars, he organized a group of emi- 
grants from London, mostly parishioners of Davenport. Their pur- 
pose was to find some place in New England where they could 
settle down together, resume their trading activities, and enjoy 
the ministry of their beloved pastor. Nathaniel Eaton and his 
wife joined the party. They landed in Boston on June 28, 1637, 
and there tarried while Theophilus Eaton looked over eligible 
sites for settlement. While they were waiting, John Davenport 
was appointed an Overseer of the College, and Nathaniel Eaton, 
“Professor” or Master. 

In view of his future performance, the appointment of this youth 
of twenty-seven, who had no university degree, to so important 
and responsible a post, requires some explanation. The Overseers 
could not hope to obtain a settled minister of scholarly reputation 
and teaching experience, such as Cotton, Hooker, or Mather. 
New England churches had a vested interest in their ministers, and 
would not have considered for a moment releasing such men to 
the College. There were several young schoolmasters in the Colony 
like Ezekiel Cheever who had university degrees, and a number of 
young parsons like John Harvard who had not yet found parishes. 
But Nathaniel Eaton had several qualifications that they lacked. 
He was a pupil of the famous Dr. Ames; he had “‘published some- 


t He certainly had no Cambridge degree; no Franeker degree is mentioned on his 
Franeker book; and on his English pamphlet only his Padua degrees of 1647 are men- 
tioned. But he is referred to as Master of Arts in legal documents in New England. 
Lechford, Wote-Book, pp. 248-49. 
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thing,” an asset for ambitious teachers in those days as in ours; 
and when he distributed copies of his Inquisitio among the Over- 
seers (we still have Winthrop’s copy), they doubtless found it an 
edifying “contribution to knowledge.” He had had ‘“‘teaching 
experience” of three or four years in England. The Latin and 
Greek verses appended to his Sabbatarian tract advertised him a 
“good classical scholar,’ and an cccasional Hebraic quotation 
showed that he had at least a “reading knowledge” of Hebrew. 
“Home influences” and “background” were good — the Eatons 
were “important people,” and although not yet sealed and sancti- 
fied by the Cambridge brethren, Nathaniel was practically speak- 
ing a “church member.” And it probably did not hurt him that 
he was a Trinity man, for there were five old Trinity men on the 
Board of Overseers. It is true that Thomas Hooker, who had 
known Nathaniel Eaton in the Netherlands, declared “‘he did not 
approve of his spirit, and feared the issue of his being received 
here”; * but Hooker was far away at Hartford, and an Emmanuel 
man at that. Hugh Peter must have met Eaton at Amsterdam, 
and doubtless answered for his character and competence to the 
other Overseers. Any small college starting up today would be glad 
to have a “choice young man” of Eaton’s record, as President. 

The appointment was made in late November or December, 
1637; but it was some months before the Eatons took up their 
residence at Cambridge (as Newtown was renamed on May 2, 
1638), and opened the College. Probably they removed to Charles- 
town about the time that Theophilus left Boston for New Haven; 
certainly they were living at Charlestown on April 6, 1638. 

On May 3, 1638, the freemen of Cambridge in town meeting 
assembled, voted two lots of land to “The professor.” The first, 
of two and two thirds acres, they noted in the records “‘is to the 
Towns vse for euer for a publick scoole or Colledge And to the 
vse of mr Nath Eaten as long as he shall be Imployed in that work 
so that att his death or ceassing from that work he or his shall be 
allowed according to the Charges he hath bene att in buylding 
or fencing.” This lot was the nucleus of the College Yard. It 
began at a line almost perpendicular to the center of University 
Hall, and ran north to the Charlestown Path (Kirkland Street), 
including the sites of Hollis, Stoughton and Holworthy. 


* Hutchinson, Mass. Bay (1760), i. 91, apparently quoting a letter of Hooker subse- 
quently lost. 
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The second lot granted to Eaton on May 3, 1638, is described 
as “two acres two rods in extent, and lying on the south syde of 
the path.” This was probably the Peyntree lot containing the 
house in which the College was opened. 

When Newtown (Cambridge) was laid out, the southern portion 
of what is now the College Yard was divided into house lots, each 
with about seventy foot frontage on Braintree Street (Massachu- 
setts Avenue) and running north to the line from which the above- 
mentioned town grant started. Of these lots, at least three had 
been built upon before 1638. The westerly one fronting opposite 
a point halfway between Water (Dunster) Street and Crooked 
Lane (Holyoke Street), belonged to Edward Goffe.t The third, 
which was double the width of the others, began opposite Holyoke 
Street, and contained the parsonage built by Thomas Hooker, and 
occupied since his departure by Thomas Shepard.? Between this 
parsonage and the Goffe lot was one containing a house which had 
been built by William Pantry or Peyntree, who had left for Con- 
necticut with Hooker. This house and lot certainly came into the 
possession of the College and the occupation of Eaton in 1638; 
and although the lot by subsequent measurement only contained 
an acre and an eighth, it is undoubtedly identical with the second 
parcel, nominally over two acres, granted to Eaton on May 3. 
The house disappeared very early, and no description of it has 
come down to us.3 Presumably it was one of the wooden two- 
story-and-a-half, steep-roofed dwellings commonly erected at that 
time, with a central chimney, two large rooms (the hall and parlor) 
on either side of the front door on Braintree Street, a kitchen in a 
lean-to on the north or Yard side, and chambers upstairs. It must 
have been fairly commodious, as in it the Eatons boarded, taught 
and underfed the student body during the year 1638-39. 


t This was later acquired by the College, and the house was known as ‘‘Goffe Col- 
lege.” 

2 This house, much altered, existed until 1844. At that time it was known as the 
Wigglesworth House, after one of its last occupants, Professor Wigglesworth; and 
Wigglesworth Hall now covers the site. There is a woodcut of this house in The Harvard 
Book (1875), 11. 22. 

3 No mention of it is found after President Dunster vacated it in 1641. Mr. Albert 
Matthews’s conjecture that it was the ‘‘old house’ mentioned in an account of college 
rents in Chauncy’s time (Publ. Col. Society Mass., xv. pp. lxix, civ, 19) is incorrect; 
the ‘‘old house”’ there is clearly the ‘‘Old College.” The site was afterwards included 
in a widening of Massachusetts Avenue, but the foundations were uncovered in 1910, 
when the Cambridge subway was being excavated. Photographs of these foundations 
are in Harv. Grad. Mag., xvi, 460, and the site is marked by a tablet on the college 
fence adjoining. 
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Nathaniel Eaton with his wife and several small children, moved 
over from Charlestown and settled themselves in the Peyntree 
house before June 9, 1638.7 On September 7 of the same year an 
Emmanuel College graduate, the Rev. Edmund Browne, wrote 
from Boston to Sir Simonds d’Ewes, enclosing a report on the 
state of the Colony, which gives this important news: ‘““Wee have 
a Cambridge heere, a College erecting, youth lectured, a library, 
and I suppose there will be a presse this winter.” ? 

The “‘college erecting” indicates that the Overseers had already 
broken ground for the building, later known as “Old College,” 
which was completed in 1642. “Youth lectured” can only mean 
that Professor Eaton had already gathered his first freshman class. 
So we may be certain that the College opened not earlier than 
June 1, and not later than September 7, 1638. July or August 
is the most probable date: the Puritans did not believe in summer 
vacations. 

On September 14, 1638, there died at Charlestown Master John 
Harvard; and dying, left his library, half his fortune, and his name 
to the College. Since there is little good we can say of Nathaniel 
Eaton, I like to think that he had something to do with the Har- 
vard bequest. The Harvards and the Eatons belonged to the same 
social class in London. John and Nathaniel had been fellow- 
students at the University of Cambridge. By a process of elimina- 
tion I am fairly certain that John crossed the ocean in 1637 on the 
same ship as the Eatons. He and Nathaniel were neighbors for 
several months at Charlestown; Eaton was living there as late as 
April 6, 1638, when he was appointed to a town committee.3 
During the winter and spring of 1637-38, when Eaton was busy 
making alterations at the Peyntree House to fit the place for a 
college, he would naturally have asked the advice of John, as a 

t He was admitted freeman of the Colony on that date (Recs. Mass. Bay, 1. 374); hence, 
his admission to Cambridge church must have taken place before that, and he co. ld 
not have been admitted to the church before taking up residence there. He was never 
a member of the Charlestown church. 

2 The letter, dated Sept. 7, and enclosed report (Harleian MSS. British Museum) are 
printed in Publ. Col. Soc. Mass., vu. 74-80; cf. xv. p. Ixx. No year is mentioned on 
the letter or the report, but it cannot be other than 1638. Browne had landed at Salem 
or Boston June 27, and had been in or around Boston since; cf. Thomas Lechford, 
Note-Book, pp. xiii, 1, 45. It may also be inferred from a statement in New England’s 
First Fruits, that the College opened in 1638, since the Class of 1642 had “‘beene these 
foure yeeres trained up in University learning”; and William Hubbard, a member 
of that class, says that the ‘“‘College was erected in the yeare 1638.” Hist. of N.E. (1848 


ed.), p. 247. ; 
3 Charlestown Archives, xx. 66. Boston City Hall. 
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university graduate; and after the College was opened, what 
would be more likely than for Master Harvard to have ridden 
over to Cambridge before his illness confined him to bed, and to 
have been shown over the College by Professor Eaton? Certainly 
by some such means, John’s heart was touched by this brave and 
almost desperate attempt to perpetuate the learning of Old 
Cambridge in New England, on the edge of the wilderness. 
However that may be, for one thing surely we may credit Eaton. 
He established the College Yard. In “Mr Nathaniel Eaton’s ac- 
count under his own hand” copied by Treasurer Danforth into 
the College Records, we find these items: 
Inp's. The frame [of the new building] in the Colledge yard and 


digging the cellar, carriage and setting it up........... £120 
Item. Fencing the yard with pale 6 foot and } high .......... 30 
It. For thirty Apple-Trees and setting them ..............006 6 


Thus our College Yard was so named in 1638 or 1639, planted 
with apple trees, and protected by six and a half foot palings from 
the neighbors’ cattle. Or perhaps the pale was to keep students in 
rather than cattle out: a four foot fence would have been sufficient 
to baffle the most confirmed “‘lepper’’ in a herd of Cambridge 
cows. The Yard so enclosed included the two lots granted by the 
Town in 1638, covering the sites of Wadsworth House, of a part of 
Grays and of Hollis, Stoughton, and Holworthy, with the space 
between them and Thayer and University Hall.: 

The name College Yard was a natural and proper one for these 
college grounds in distinction from the cow-yards from which they 
had been cut. “Yard”? was the common English word for an en- 
closure, especially in connection with buildings. There was (and 
is) a “Senate-House Yard” at Cambridge, and a “college yard” 
at St. Andrews.? But the Harvard Yard was doubtless suggested 
by Newtowne cows and palings rather than old-world quads and 
colleges. If the question be asked why the Harvard Yard is not, in 
accordance with American usage, called the Campus, the answer 
is that the term “campus” began at Princeton when Harvard Col- 
lege was already well over a century old, and that we prefer to 
retain our older and simpler name.’ 

t The College Yard did not attain its present dimensions until 1835. 
2 ‘Mr. Knox wald sum tyme com in and repose him in our collage yeard, and call 
ws schollars vnto him and bless ws.” James Melville, Diary (1829), p. 21. 


3 Albert Matthews has gone into the question of yard and campus with his customary 
thoroughness in Publ. Col. Soc. Mass., ut. 431-37. All the colonial colleges had a yard, 
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In Eaton’s time, too, was begun the “‘Old College,” the hand- 
some and spacious building which was completed by President 
Dunster in 1642. Under the Professor’s superintendence brick 
chimneys were erected, the frame set up, iron casements procured, 
and pine boards laid. Unfortunately the Professor allowed the 
sills to be carelessly laid, and this made the building settle and 
warp before it was twenty years old. 

Another phrase of Hubbard, our first (and worst) historian, has 
given currency to the notion that Eaton’s Harvard was a mere 
boarding school. Under Henry Dunster, he says, “that which was 
before but, at the best, Schola Illustris, grew to the stature or per- 
fection of a College.” Hubbard was probably trying to convey, 
in his customarily obscure style, that the organization of Harvard 
under Eaton was simply that of master and pupils; whilst Dunster 
adopted a collegiate organization, in the English sense of the word. 
Professor Eaton must have given instruction of college grade to 
at least part of his inmates, since the class which graduated in 1642 
had “‘beene these foure yeeres trained up in University Learning 
(for their ripening in the knowledge of the tongues and Arts).”? 
Their freshman year, consequently, was the academic year 1638- 
39. In the middle of that year, on March 13, 1639, the General 
Court “ordered that the colledge... at Cambridge shalbee called 
Harvard College.” 

Of the nine members of the Class of 1642, we know positively 
that John Wilson was in college in 1638-39. George Downing, 
that “Reasonable hopefull” youth, arrived in New England with 
his doting mother in June, 1638, just in time to enter freshman un- 
der Eaton. In view of his parents’ eagerness to send him to college, 
and place him under such discipline as would curb his “strong 
inclination to the plantation sports,” ? there is every reason to 
suppose that the future Ambassador and eponym of Downing 
Street was one of the first freshmen on whom Professor Eaton 
tested his cane. Presumably the other members of the Class of 
1642 were living under the Eaton rooftree in 1638-39, excepting 
Benjamin Woodbridge, who joined the class during its senior 
sophister year. 

At least two other Harvard students of the Eaton régime did not 


but campus first appears at Princeton in 1774, and has now been adopted by colleges in 
every State of the Union. Yale used yard exclusively until after 1871. 
* New England’s First Fruits (1643). 2 5 Coll. Mass. Hist. Soc. 1. 19-20. 
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graduate. Samuel Hough, son and heir of Atherton Hough, for- 
mer mayor of old Boston and Assistant of the Bay Colony, was 
entered by his father in July, 1639, “‘a scholler to be taught by his 
late master Mr. Nathaniell Eaton at Cambridge in New England 
and to boarded in house with him for the reward of sixteen pounds 
by the yeare unto the said Natha: Eaton to be payd quarterly.” * 
This is probably a sample of the financial arrangements made by 
the parents of all Eaton’s scholars. Atherton Hough paid ten 
pounds down on July 31, and having had only four weeks’ instruc- 
tion for his son before Eaton was ousted by the Court, sued the 
Professor for the balance. Sam Hough was about nineteen years 
old when he entered Harvard College, and subsequently be- 
came minister of Reading. Hence it is a fair assumption that his 
studies were of university grade, and that if he had remained he 
would have graduated with the Class of 1643. 

The other student whose name has been preserved was a mere 
schoolboy. Nathaniel Rowe, the black sheep of his family, was 
gived a year’s provisions by his father and shipped to New Eng- 
land in charge of those who founded the Colony of New Haven, 
where he lost some of his provisions and sold the rest. ““Then Mr. 
[Theophilus] Eaton and Mr. Dauenport,” he writes,? “haueing 
noe direct order what to doe, wished mee and sent mee vnto Mr 
[Nathaniel] Eaton, the marchants brother, to be instructed in the 
rudiments of the Lattine tongue (in which with practise I shalbe 
prettie skilfull). I liued with him about a moneth, and uerily in 
that space he spake not one word to mee, scilicet, about my learn- 
inge, and after he went awaie, I liued an idle life, because I had 
noe instructor.” 

Probably there were many more Harvard students this first 
year, whose names are lost; for Governor Winthrop records that 
Eaton “had many scholars, the sons of gentlemen and others of 
best note in the country’; and he employed two ushers or assist- 
ants.3 Of the quality of their instruction, we know little, save 
Cotton Mather’s admission that Eaton was a “rare scholar” who 
“made many more such.” Of the food and drink, prepared by 
Mistress Eaton and served by her corps of sluttish servants, we 
know more than enough from her own confessions, when the 


t Thomas Lechford, Note Book, pp. 360-61. Atherton Hough lived on Lechmere 
Point, East Cambridge. 

2 Rowe’s letter to Governor Winthrop, of ¢. March, 1641, in 5 Coll. M.H.S., 1. 319-21. 

3 Journal, September 4, 1639. 
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General Court had her up in September, 1639. Englishmen of the 
seventeenth century considered that they were ill-used and half- 
starved if they had not plenty of becf, bread, and cheese to eat, 
and beer to drink. Mistress Eaton could not remember that her 
husband’s students had ever had beef, and she admitted that they 
were not allowed cheese even when it was in the house; but she 
denied that mackerel were served “with their guts in them, and 
goat’s dung in their hasty pudding.” She could not deny John 
Wilson’s statement that the bread was scant, and sometimes baked 
of heated and sour meal. She regretted that the students had had 
to make their own beds, and apologized to Sam Hough for “the 
Moor” (a negro slave, apparently), lying in his sheets; but she 
denied “that they eat the Moor’s crusts, and the swine and they 
had share and share alike, and the Moor to have beer, and they 
denied it.”’ But the worst of her sins had been “‘for that wanting 
beer, betwixt brewings, a week or half a week together.” Mistress 
Eaton “should tremble” to think of letting the beer give out again." 

This condition of affairs, together with frequent flogging and 
beating of students, went on for an entire year without the Over- 
seers of the College taking any heed. Well might one of them, 
Thomas Shepard, who lived in the parsonage next door, bewail 
his “ignorance and want of wisdom and watchfulness over him.” ? 
Governor Winthrop, who fortunately for us had a taste for college 
scandal, tells in full detail the story of how the Eatons came to 
grief. 

In the summer of 1639, as the new academic year was beginning, 
Eaton engaged as Usher or assistant master “one Nathaniel 
Briscoe, a gentleman born.” Three days after, they had a falling- 
out. Eaton discharged Briscoe, and turned him outdoors after 
dark. The usher talked back, and was pulled inside by the Pro- 
fessor. There was an unseemly scuffle in the front entry, after 
which Briscoe went upstairs to bed. Eaton then called for help 
from the Cambridge constable, who answered that he ought to 
“admonish” and “reform” the assistant himself. Eaton proceeded 
to reform Briscoe with a “cudgel, which was a walnut tree plant, 


t James Savage’s 1853 edition of Winthrop’s Journal or History of New England, 1, 
373-74. 

2 Autobiography, in Publ. Col. Soc. Mass., xxvu. 389. Eaton’s case came up before 
the General Court of September 3. At the time of the previous Court, on June 6, 
Eaton must have been still in good odor, for he was granted 500 acres of land, “‘if hee 
continew his imployment with vs for his life,” Recs. Mass. Bay, 1. 262. 
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big enough to have killed a horse, and a yard in length.” While 
the Moor and another manservant held the wretched Briscoe, the 
Professor administered some two hundred blows about his head 
and shoulders during the space of two hours. Thomas Shepard 
and others, hearing the outcry, then came rushing in. The gullible 
parson was persuaded by Eaton that he was beating Briscoe for 
pulling a knife on him — which Briscoe had done in self-defense — 
and for swearing — the truth being that the poor man thought he 
was about to be murdered, and cried out to God to save his soul. 
Eaton then had the effrontery, and Shepard the folly, to lay a com- 
plaint with the authorities against Briscoe. The Magistrates wisely 
determined to hear the Usher’s version; and at the General Court 
on September 3 or 4, 1639, the whole disgusting story of the first 
year of Harvard College was ventilated. Several students and 
other assistants testified that they had often been beaten twenty 
or thirty stripes at a time, until they would confess what the master 
compelled them to. Eaton, defiant, declared “he had this rule, 
that he would not give over correcting, till he had subdued the 
party to his will. Being also questioned about the ill and scant diet 
of his borders (for, though their friends gave large allowance, yet 
their diet was ordinarily nothing but poridge and puding, and that 
very homely,) he put it off to his wife.’’ Mistress Eaton was then 
examined, and made the vivid confession of her manner of cater- 
ing, from which we have already quoted. 

The Court postponed sentence until its next session, on Septem- 
ber g. By this time the news had spread about, and the court-room 
was crowded with spectators. Eaton appeared attended by several 
ministers who declared that he had “freely and fully acknowledged 
his sin, and that with tears,” and prayed “that he might be par- 
doned and continued in his employment.” The Professor then 
proceeded to make “a very solid, wise, eloquent, and serious 
(seeming) confession; condemning himself in all the particulars.” 
The Magistrates were impressed; but “‘because of the scandal of 
religion, and offense which would be given to such as might in- 
tend to send their children thither,” they decided to fine the un- 
faithful Professor, and dismiss him from office. The sentence 
stands thus in the records: 

Mr Nathaniell Eaton, being accused for cruell and barbaros beating 
of Mr Naza: Briscoe, and for other neglecting and misvseing of his 
schollers, it was ordered, that Mr Eaton should bee discharged from 
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keeping of schoale with vs without licence; and Mr Eaton is fined to 
the countrey 66/ 135 4d," which fine is respited till the next Court, vnles 
hee remove the meane while The Court agreed Mr Eaton should give 
Mr Naza: Briscoe 3ol for satisfaction for the wrong done him, and to 
bee paid presently.? 

After passing the sentence, the Court anticipated that the culprit 
would do the proper thing by giving glory to God and acknowledg- 
ing the ‘justice and clemency of the Court.” Instead of which, 
“he turned away with a discontened look,” saying, “If sentence 
be passed, then it is to no end to speak.” And that was that! 

Thus the College was left without master or mistress shortly 
after the beginning of its second academic year. Probably all the 
students who had parents in the Colony, went home; and studied, 
if they did study, under the local minister or schoolmaster. George 
Downing, for instance, was tutored by the Rev. John Fiske at 
Salem, where his parents lived, and Nathaniel Rowe, whose home 
was in England, was sent to Master Thomas Willis of Lynn, a 
famous schoolmaster. This dispersion doubtless lost to the Col- 
lege a number of her earliest students. No master or other succes- 
sor to Eaton was appointed until August, 1640; and there is no 
likelihood that any students remained in Cambridge, or that the 
College was kept open during the rest of the academic year 1639- 
40.3 

It remains to be seen what became of Professor Eaton. The next 
tribunal he must answer to was the Cambridge church. Before the 
date set for this trial by his brethren, the ex-professor fled to Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, and got aboard “‘Nele’s bark’’ bound for 
Virginia. Governor Winthrop sent messengers north to arrest him 
for debt. Eaton “acknowledged his great sin in flying, etc., and 


* This odd sum represented 100 marks of 13s 4d each. Winthrop adds it 375), “Yet 
the court remitted his fine to £20, and willed Briscoe to take but £20.” 
2 Recs. Mass. Bay, 1. 275. 
3 On the assumption that the students remained in Cambridge, and that someone 
had charge of them, it has been a favorite sport of college antiquarians to discover an 
“Acting President’’ for 1639-40. Thomas Shepard is the favorite; but he says nothing 
in his autobiography about taking charge of any students. Elijah Corlett has been 
suggested, on the slender evidence that in 1659 he and another, petitioning for land, 
said they had been in the country twenty years and upward. John Philip, who remov ed 
from Salem to Cambridge in the summer of 1639, and in May, 1640, to Dedham, is 
another. In my Builders of the Bay Colony, p. 192, I misinterpreted a clause in Dunster’s 
letter of December, 1653, ‘ ‘the students dispersed in the town and miserably distracted 
in their times of concourse” to mean that he found them in that condition on his taking 
office. A closer examination of the context shows that Dunster was merely describing 
- students’ condition before he got the ‘‘New College building” ready for them in 
1642. 
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promised (as he was a Christian man) he would return,” but 
begged leave to get his personal belongings from the barque. The 
three constables rowed out with him. On reaching shore again in 
the ship’s boat, Eaton politely allowed two of his guardians to 
step ashore — then shouted “Shove off!” to the boatmen, threw 
overboard constable number three, made the barque safely, and 
set sail for Virginia." 

“Being thus gone,” continues Winthrop, “his creditors began to 
complain; and thereupon it was found, that he was run in debt 
about £1000,” most of which he had obtained by drawing bills on 
his brother’s friends in London. The amount seems incredible: 
how could the most extravagant prodigal have spent £1000 at 
Charlestown and Cambridge in the years 1638-39? But we have 
definite record of his having induced a shipmaster and two Boston 
merchants to part with £500 in return for bills of exchange on 
well-known London merchants, who promptly protested them.? 
John Cogan of Boston, who had advanced Eaton £100 on one of 
these bad bills, appointed an attorney to sue him for it in Vir- 
ginia.3 Probably all that Cogan recovered was “but one Cowe,” 
his dividend when commissioners appointed by the Massachusetts 
government liquidated the visible assets of the ex-Professor.4 

Nathaniel Eaton still had two careers ahead of him — in Vir- 
ginia and in old England. Captain Neale’s barque landed him 
on the Eastern Shore of Virginia, where the people, if not Puritans, 
were low-church conformists. They received him kindly, made 
him clerk of Hungar’s parish, Northampton County, and assistant 
to the settled minister there. Eaton then sent for his wife and 
children, who had remained in Cambridge. All except the eldest 
son, Benoni,’ embarked for Virginia, and all were lost at sea. 
Nathaniel then married Anne, daughter of Thomas Graves. 

t Winthrop’s Journal, 1853 ed., 1. 275-76; 4 Coll. Mass. Hist. Soc., v1. 136. The barque 
probably belonged to Captain James Neale of the Potomac, whose daughter Henrietta 
Maria married Richard Bennett, Jr., of the Harvard Class of 1659. Cf. Paul Wilstach, 
Tidewater Maryland, and my article in William and Mary Quarterly for January, 1933. 

25 Coll. M.H.S., 1. 285, 295; Thomas Lechford, Note-Book, pp. 196-98, 248, 319. 

3 Entry of the suit is found in the records of Northampton County, Virginia, in 1646- 
47. WN. E. Historic Genealogical Register, xL. 294. 

4 Thomas Lechford, Note-Book, pp. 248-49, 356, 410. John Endecott urged Governor 
Winthrop to demand Eaton’s extradition from Governor Harvey of Virginia, but there 
is no evidence that the request was made. 4 Coll. M.H.S., vi. 135-36. For the liqui- 
dating commissioners, see Recs. Mass. Bay, 1. 277, 282, 302. 

5 Benoni was brought up by Deacon Thomas Chesholme, Steward of Harvard 


College, the Church finding him in clothes. He became a maltster in Cambridge, 
married, and ieft numerous descendants. 
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According to Governor Winthrop, Eaton succumbed ‘“‘to ex- 
treme pride and sensuality” in Virginia, “being usually drunken, 
as the custom is there.”’ As to that, the records of the country are 
silent; and it should be said that drunkenness was no more the 
custom of the country in Virginia than anywhere else in the seven- 
teenth century. In the records of Northampton County, we find 
Eaton having a difference of opinion with his rector, John Rozier, 
who was ordered by a board of arbitrators to pay him 600 pounds 
of tobacco. The following year he was paid that sum as a salary 
by the vestry. In January, 1646-47, John Cogan finally brought 
suit against Eaton for the £100 that he had advanced to him in 
Cambridge; and shortly after that Eaton fled the colonies, aban- 
doning his second wife. 

The next trace of Nathaniel is at the ancient University of Padua, 
the mecca for English students who desired a medical education or 
degree. He matriculated in the University on September 11, 
1647.2 Among the numerous Engtish students he found there was 
Lord Richard Danby. Apparently he and Eaton struck up a 
partnership, according to a genial practice of the period, in ob- 
taining degrees; Eaton supplying the brains and performing the 
“act,” Danby advancing the money. Before the end of the year 
they both took a Ph.D. and M.D., and Eaton’s oration on that 
occasion was printed.? 

According to Cotton Mather, Eaton lived privately in England 
until the Restoration,3 when he conformed, and was promptly 
rewarded by the vicarage of Bishops Castle, Shropshire. In the 
meantime he published a book called “Mnvo-Ereodoyia; Or A 
Treatise of Moneths and Years. Comprehending a Survey of the 
Solar and Lunar Moneths and Years. A description of the Moneths 
and Years heretofore in use among the Hebrews, Babylonians, 
Persians, Egyptians, Grecians, Arabians, and ancient Latines. An 
accommodation of all the said Moneths and Years to the present 
Julian and Gregorian... To which is also adjoyned, An Abridge- 
ment of the History of the World, from the Creation unto Christ, 
and a continuation of the Brittish History from Christ to the 


t Andrich and Brugi, De Natione Anglica et Scota... Univ. Patavinae (Patavii, 1892), p. 
147. 
? Oratio habita a Nathaneele Eatono Anglo, pro laurea doctorali, sibi et perexcellenti D. D. 
Richardo Danbeo Anglo. In Academia Patavina publice concessa. 7 Cal. Decembris anno 1647. 
3 pp. 4to. Copy in British Museum. The Oratio is simply a salutatory address and 
contains nothing but compliments to the members of Eaton’s adopted alma mater. 

3 Magnalia, Bk. tv. 127. 
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present... With many other Chronological and Mathematical 
Observations, no less useful than delightful. Composed by Na- 
thanael Eaton, Doctor of Philosophy and Medicine.* Four years 
later appeared his last opusculum, a series of dull epigrams on church 
festivals, dedicated to Charles II.? 

Prosperous once more and apparently secure, Eaton married 
a third time, but resumed his old habits. Arrested for debt in 1665 
at the suit of Francis Buller M.P., of Shillingham, he attempted 
to free himself by perjury and bribing Buller’s servant. Notwith- 
standing this episode, within four years Eaton was presented by 
the Earl of Bath to one of the best livings in Devonshire, the Rec- 
tory of Bideford, where he became a “bitter Persecutor”’ of dis- 
senters. But Eaton’s extravagance still outran his income. Again 
arrested for debt in 1674, he was lodged in the King’s Bench prison 
in Southwark; and there, within a stone’s throw of the old home 
of John Harvard, the first head of Harvard College died in jail. 

By that time Harvard College was over a generation old, and of 
established reputation in Old England as well as New. Presidents 
Dunster and Chauncy had died; the devoted Leonard Hoar was 
contending with a jealous Corporation and a mutinous student 
body. The old Peyntree House had been pulled down, the “Old 
College” was getting antiquated, and a “drive” was on to obtain 
funds for the first Harvard Hall. Professor Eaton was doubtless 
forgotten by all but a few old graduates of the Class of 1642, who 
had weathered many a change and storm since their horrible meals 
and frequent floggings in the “School of Tyrannus.” 

™ 104 pp., London, 1657. Copy in Trinity College Library, Cambridge. 

2 De Fastis Anglicis, sive Calendarium Sacrum. The Holy Calendar. Being a treble series of 
epigrams upon all the Feasts observed by the Church of England... Composed by Nathanael Eaton 


Doctor of Philosophy and Medicine, and Vicar of Bishops-Castle in the County of Salop. 80 pp., 
London, 1661. Copy in British Museum. 

3 Dictionary of National Biography; but this does not appear in the document to which 
the writer of that article refers: Public Record Office, State Papers Domestic, Charles 


II, cxxxvin. 148. 
4 P.R.O., E. 331, bundle 12, September 10, 1669. Cf. John Watkins, History of Bide- 


ford (1792 ed. reprinted in 1883), pp. 116-17. 

5 Magnalia; Records of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, Act Book, 1674, issu- 
ance of commission of administration to Mary Eaton, widow, relict of Nathaniel Eaton 
late of Bideford, clerk. His successor in the Bideford rectory had been admitted 


October 29, 1674. P.R.O., E. 331, bundle 13. 








UNEMPLOYMENT CAMPS 
IN GERMANY 


By CARL JOACHIM FRIEDRICH 


IKE Minneapolis, Berlin is surrounded by lakes and con- 
necting streams. Little known to the foreigner, these are an 
immeasurable consolation to the masses of human beings whose 
unenviable lot it is to live in a continental metropolis. Nature 
has been just; the miles and miles of waterfront in the east and 
south of the city where the poor people live are no less attractive 
than those in the west where the rich have erected many a charm- 
ing villa in Grunewald, Wannsee and other exclusive suburbs. 
In fact, true lovers of nature are inclined to give the lakes east of 
Berlin the preference. The nearest of these lakes and the one, 
therefore, which could most readily offer recreation and pleasure 
to the workers of the industrial East was pretty to look at, but its 
shore was spoiled for bathing by swamps and luxurious growths 
of reeds. What could be done? No appropriation could be 
wrested from distracted city councils, already tearing their hair 
as to how to balance the budget with a rapidly declining income. 
One good day some enterprising young fellows, unemployed 
for months, got together, requisitioned the necessary tools, and 
went out to camp by the lake side, determined not to leave until 
the beach was cleared of the mud and a healthy, agreeable bath- 
ing place created for those who needed it after a day’s hard work 
in factory or workshop. Others joined and the united labor camp 
was able to accomplish the work in one summer which would 
otherwise have been spent in idle despair at their inability to find 
work. The boys themselves, most of them were very young, grew 
so brawny and strong during their voluntary encampment that 
they had more resistance against the hardships of the winter and 
more moral backbone than many another who had sat idle all 
summer. 

This is one of the many isolated instances in a new movement 
sweeping over a Germany struggling desperately to combat the 
appalling unemployment from which she has been suffering for 
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years. It is well known that Germany is burdened with the largest 
percentage of fully unemployed in the world, every fifth worker 
being without a job, and that many of them have been unem- 
ployed for from three to five years. And it is equally well known 
that Germany has not hesitated to give sufficient support to this 
army of the unemployed, one fourth of the total budget going 
for unemployment relief. But human beings do not live by bread 
alone. Although the small payments which have been made year 
after year have sufficed to keep these men and women from 
starvation — sometimes — great masses have nevertheless been 
plunged into hopeless despair because they could not satisfy their 
inner urge to do something useful. This is particularly true of 
many young men who reached maturity when the crisis had begun 
and who have had to watch their young manhood pass away 
without bringing them any useful or interesting occupation. 
Besides, there is the extraordinary group of trained professional 
men and women who have in recent years completed their studies 
and are now without jobs. Dr. Schairer, the well-known organ- 
izer of student self-help and director of the national organization 
for that purpose, has recently estimated that there are more 
than 50,000 young people holding university degrees in Germany 
who are unable to find work. Most of these men and women are 
not the scions of a leisure class who could readily fall back upon 
the support of the older generation; as in America they have 
worked their way through the university and are now standing 
in front of a catastrophe, for the unemployment relief does not 
take care of those who have never had a job. These men and 
women offer themselves as the natural leaders for the voluntary 
work camps. They have come to realize that work is more im- 
portant to them than pay — and out of this realization has grown 
the work camp movement. The work camp consists of 20-50 
young men, workers, laborers, students, who together undertake 
to carry out some work of public utility which does not involve 
any considerable outlay of capital. They do this as a public 
service, just as young men in France and other European coun- 
tries serve in the army. They live in the regular Spartan style, 
characteristic of military life; the unemployment dole which they 
receive from the government is not considered pay for the work 
they do but merely provides the minimum for food and shelter 
which the army provides to the drafted men in war and peace. 
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In other words, the economic crisis which is devastating modern 
civilization is looked upon as a national catastrophe, like a great 
flood or a war, where every man turns out to combat the impend- 
ing danger, without regard to immediate reward for his efforts. 

There are, for example, many such work camps around Breslau, 
in Silesia. The great landed estates of that region have become 
bankrupt as a consequence of the fall of agricultural prices, and 
an overpopulated country like Germany feels that she can ill 
afford to abandon these agricultural regions as New England for 
example has done during the past few decades. Germany does 
not dare to become dependent upon other nations for her essen- 
tial food supply; she is struggling to reach a self-supporting bal- 
anced state such as that which France enjoys. But what can be 
done to keep these defunct estates available for agricultural pro- 
duction, short of having them taken over by the government in 
a planned economy —a road which Germany does not seem 
prepared to travel? The only alternative is to subdivide these 
estates into small farms for more intensive types of agriculture. 
But this cannot be done without many alterations such as the 
building of additional houses, draining of unhealthy acreage and 
so on. At this point the work camp appears as the only solution. 
In Silesia I saw an old estate of some 5000 acres, Linz, which was 
just being divided into farm lots of 30-50 acres. Sons of peasants 
from crowded parts of Germany like Westphalia were going to 
take over these small farms. But before they could do so it was 
necessary to improve the land. So here were groups of twenty 
to twenty-five unemployed young workers from industrial Breslau 
putting this area into shape for settlement. When I compared 
these big husky fellows, dark brown from many days spent in the 
open, with the pale faced students with whom I had come to 
visit the camp, I could not help thinking of Walt Whitman’s 
“Pioneers! Oh Pioneers!”’: 

‘* All the past we leave behind; 
We debauch upon a newer, mightier world, varied world, 
Fresh and strong the world we seize, world of labor and the march 
Pioneers ! Oh Pioneers!” 

Certainly these camps fulfill all the requirements of pioneering, 
as far as primitiveness is concerned. In Linz the boys were 
quartered in an old barn, ten to a room. They lived more or less 
under the same discipline which used to prevail in the army 
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barracks — one man who was slightly older keeping order among 
them. They rise at 5:30, starting work at 6:15 after a refreshing 
wash under the pump in the garden, and work through until 
2 P.M., when they return for their dinner. This dinner was a 
very simple but substantial meal, cooked by an unemployed 
master-cook, one of those enormous cheery fellows who are born 
innkeepers. He too had had his ups and downs, having served 
as a waiter in New York, as hotel manager in St. Louis and even- 
tually starting his own hotel in Breslau an undaunted victim of 
the world crisis. ““You been in de States?” he asked me and went 
on: ‘‘Not so good dere now.” “But we’ll pull out of it,” he smiled, 
“even if we have to pull ourselves out by our own bootstraps” 
he added in colloquial German. This cook assured me that the 
work camps were a great thing, some of the boys having been 
absolutely desperate when they first came “and now look at dem” 
he said grinning. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect of this and many other 
work camps is the use of the afternoons. Two afternoons a week 
are free, but on Monday and Thursday the men meet for dis- 
cussions. On Monday they have talks on the history and present 
state of their native province, Silesia, and on Thursdays they 
argue about the work camp movement, the voluntary labor 
service: “‘freiwilliger Arbeitsdienst,” as it is called. The most 
controversial point seemed to be whether this labor service 
should remain voluntary or whether it should be made compulsory. 
The argument grew quite heated in our presence, those favoring 
compulsion maintaining that even those who did not feel inclined 
to abandon loafing around should be compelled to taste the 
pleasures of work, while those opposed insisted that compulsion 
would spoil the whole spirit of the working camp; that compul- 
sory labor was the most distasteful thing there was under the sun. 
I gathered the impression that the latter view was the prevalent 
one. And what do these fellows do on Tuesday and Friday? 
They play football! They were immensely proud of the fact that 
their team had already beaten the local unit. When one looked 
at them one was not surprised. 

The direction of this and many other camps is entrusted to 
students. They take charge of the educational aspect of the camp, 
which is carried on in close co-operation with the adult educa- 
tion work in Germany. But there are other camps in which the 
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military aspect is more strongly stressed, as altogether perhaps 
the most interesting aspect of the whole movement is the fact 
that every one of the many leagues for political and social re- 
form has taken hold of this form of common life. The steel- 
helmet, no less than the Young German Order (an outgrowth 
of the Youth Movement) has organized hundreds of such camps 
all over the country. In fact, the origin of the idea must be sought 
in the youth movement. The youth movement before the war 
had been mainly a healthy reaction against the stratified life of 
youth in an industrialized society. Hiking and camping had 
been the answer of youth to formal parties and the rigamarol of 
a rather empty and conventional existence. This idyllic and 
rather romantic “‘return to nature” was interrupted by the war. 
The upheaval which followed it revolutionized the youth of 
Germany and turned its interest in the direction of social and 
political problems. The rigid social classes began to break up 
and the general ideals of a cultural revival gradually permeated 
the youth of the working classes so that a discussion between the 
youth of all layers of society developed regarding the re-building 
of their fatherland, politically and socially as well as culturally. 
These multiform groups of organized youth turned away from 
the political party as a form of political discussion. In 1925 a 
small group of imaginative students of the university of Breslau, 
under the leadership of a deep and enthusiastic thinker and 
teacher, Professor Eugen Rosenstock, started a camp which 
would unite students, workers and peasants in “common work 
and common play for mutual understanding and the enrichment 
of their life and outlook.” Youth groups in other parts of the 
country took up the challenge and followed suit, until it is now 
estimated that above a hundred thousand young men are working 
in such groups. In view of the great educational possibilities 
of this work and the opportunities it offers to stem the tide of 
unrest and radicalism which is sweeping the country the German 
government has appropriated sums which will make it possible 
to put several hundred thousand more people to work along 
these lines. 

Now it may be well to ask what these groups might do, beside 
the agricultural improvement work, which of course is limited 
to certain seasons and to areas of restricted size. Broadly speaking 
the answer is: all kinds of maintenance work which will keep up 
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capital values invested with a public interest, and furthermore 
the production of capital values which are almost entirely “un- 
economical.”’ There are thousands of jobs to be done which it 
is felt will make Germany a better place in which to live, with- 
out being of direct profit to anyone in the economic sense. If a 
road is built to connect a remote village in eastern Silesia with 
the centers of that province, the cost of doing so may stand in 
no relation to a reduction in transportation cost of the products 
of that village (that being the standpat economic justification) 
and yet it will link the inhabitants of that village more closely 
to the rest of Germany and it will therefore be a good thing, if 
there are people available who have nothing better to do. And 
then there is the enormous field of the care and reproduction 
of capital values which entirely transcends the sphere of the 
individual human being. Take for example the case of agricul- 
tural pests. Many of these pests threaten the food supply of the 
entire country. The potato bug, which was brought over by the 
American army: to Bordeaux, is rapidly spreading through 
France. The Germans, whose most popular food is the potato, 
are frightened at the prospect of the invasion of this disastrous 
pest. If, now, this bug should cross the German border there 
would be the possibility of fighting it with a regular army of 
work campers. 

Clearly, situations like these are national emergencies, and the 
analogy to war is not far fetched. Another example is found in 
the plight of the enormous forests of Germany, mostly state- 
owned, which have had to be neglected in recent years because 
the competition of cheap Russian wood and the state of the 
public treasury have made it impossible to attend to the neces- 
sary cutting and care of the trees. As a result various pests are 
beginning to spread. Again the army of the unemployed, ready 
to work and already being supported by the public treasury 
but without any chance of handling these dangers as individuals 
can be formed into voluntary work camps which, under the di- 
rection of experienced forestry workers, could rapidly stem the 
tide of a disintegration which threatens to destroy one of the 
most important elements of national wealth and of national 
recreation. Or take the appalling state of repair of many slum 
districts in the larger cities, where a long period of public control 
of rents has prevented the owners from undertaking anything 
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to keep their property in a condition sufficiently decent to serve 
as dwelling places for human beings. Here too the great national 
army of voluntary workers can be set to work on tasks which will 
never, as far as present prospects indicate, be undertaken other- 
wise. 

Germany, like other great industrial nations, has no need of 
and no use for a Five-Year-Plan because her productive capacity 
has already been pushed beyond the capacity of her reproductive 
capacity, the maintenance of the great non-industrial wealth 
upon which her national existence and the happiness of her 
people in the long run depend. And against a crisis in world 
production, which temporarily deprives her of the surplus which 
is needed for this long-range reproduction, she must fight by 
utilizing the workers who cannot be employed in the productive 
process by welding them into a national army of workers for the 
common good. 

That is the story of the voluntary worker in Germany up to 
the present moment. But is it a matter which is limited to Ger- 
many and to the problems which beset the youth of industrialized 
Germany? Not at all. Among the members of the early groups in 
Silesia was a young Englishman, Rolf Gardiner, trained at Oxford, 
who has recently succeeded in organizing a work camp in indus- 
trial Wales. This Cleveland camp was modelled upon the Si- 
lesian pattern, as it has been set forth by Gardiner himself in his 
“Reconstruction in Silesia.” In Holland, too, a work camp was 
started last year, and in Switzerland students have for several 
years brought assistance to poor mountain villages upon the basis 
of voluntary work groups. 

Youth in all industrialized countries is confronting the same 
problems and the same difficulties. There can be little question 
that many possibilities exist for bringing new life to decaying sec- 
tors of industrial nations. Is not this idea of voluntary public 
service through work in shops and upon farms perhaps destined 
to give new meaning to the position of man in the machine age? 











LONESOME 
By CHARLES HALL GRANDGENT 


ET us suppose you have always been rather a solitary person, 
not at all averse to society, but especially fond of commun- 

ing with yourself. You are fond of a number of persons, and 
take great pleasure in their company, but your one tried and 
trusty comrade has been your own self. There may come a time 
when, in consequence of age or of some unusual happening, that 
old companion leaves you deserted. Your other friends are still 
dear and you still delight in their sociability, but your familiar 
double no longer gives you the old satisfaction. You remember 
perfectly all that has happened to him, you know his habitual 
thoughts and whims; yet they seem to you now to belong to an 
alien. His interests, his reactions, his modes of reflection have 
ceased to be identical with yours. In fact, you have lost your 
most intimate confidant. And you are lonesome. You no longer 
enjoy being solitary. Your alter ego has forsaken you, or at least 
his sympathy is cold. You may perfectly recall your customary 
converse with him, and the pleasure it gave; now, however, the 
intimate comradeship is chilled. When no external presence is 
there, you have a deserted feeling. ‘The remedy, aside from books, 
is the assiduous frequenting of other human beings, who, perhaps, 
are as solitary as you and have the same need of external com- 
munication. It is a curious experience, on the whole not an un- 
wholesome one; for the other comrades may well be better mates 
than the one to whom you have been accustomed; their thoughts, 
their emotions, their meditations, which now supplant in great 
measure those of your old associate, may prove to be more worth 
while, more conducive to your happiness, than his. Yet, knowing 
this, you cannot escape a sense of loss. Although a new life may 
be better and gladder than the old, one is always attached to the 
familiar; one feels more at home in the old companionship, and 
one misses the accustomed feeling of reliance; one is never sure 
that a given situation, a given event will cause the same old 
stimulation. For instance, discourse of old sports, of exploits by 
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sea and land, used to be shared with one still capable of repeating 
them, so that recollection of past enjoyment contained the im- 
plication, even the promise, of like enjoyment in the future; 
whereas you know at present that the poor old chap will never 
enjoy these same things again. Conversation on such themes 
now has in it more sadness than exhilaration. Hence the strange 
lonesomeness of being alone with yourself. Doubtless it is better 
never to have formed the habit of self-communion, since the self 
is subject to change — not necessarily to deterioration, but to 
unexpectedness. Evidently you must learn to put increasing re- 
liance on other people, you must form the habit of thinking less of 
yourself and by yourself. It is like a change of friends, or rather 
the substitution of several intimates for the one old reliable com- 
rade, who has been more intimate, more familiar, than the others 
can possibly be. Perhaps, after all, one may find that the changed 
ego is just as satisfying as the original one, and just as natural. 
Yet, until this occurs, you are lonesome, a bit lost, though per- 
haps quite as good a companion to others. For these others, at 
any rate, you feel a keener need; and that, since man is a social 
being, cannot be a bad thing. The transition, nevertheless, is 
hard, and the sense of deprivation is quite real. 











CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 
REFLECTIONS OF A PLAIN CITIZEN 


INCE the economic decline set in, every other topic has been 

driven from the board. It is wonderful how the solemn con- 
cerns of yesterday, the grave problems that threatened our social 
structure, and alarmed all those who considered themselves 
thoughtful or responsible, have been swallowed up in empty 
pocket-books, and have been sucked like idle chips into the 
economic vortex. 

Yet for those who really have a taste for reflection, those for 
whom things out of sight are not out of mind, one problem of 
very recent times, not long ago on everyone’s tongue, may con- 
tinue to exist. It is the problem of crime. Expert studies, investi- 
gations, committees and their reports, findings of learned bodies, 
monographs, statistical charts, proceedings of boards and com- 
missions, all have been called into play in the effort to meet 
our problem of crime. And all the while the criminal has in- 
creased and flourished and made holiday. Perhaps boards, com- 
missions, monographs, learned studies and the rest have proved 
their uselessness. Perhaps it is time for the plain citizen to come 
forward with proposals of his own, proposals not merely for 
study but for action. 

Our public moralists and alarmists raise holy hands at the 
thought of the corruption of our officials — police, judges, legis- 
lators, and the rest. The problem of crime is often talked of as 
though it consisted solely in the modest pleasures which official- 
dom derives from collusion with the law-breaker. 

As a matter of fact, regrettable as it must always be when those 
appointed to keep and enforce the law line their pockets with the 
proceeds of collusion, this mere peccancy of officials we might 
put off with a shrug. It is not the most serious of our vexations; 
it threatens us with no bodily danger, it does not offer to extort 
tribute from us for the necessaries or the conveniences of life. A 
better reason for concern is the growth of organized criminal 
bodies within the state, bodies numerous, efficiently armed, and 
able to enforce their will by all the arts of corruption andall the 
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terrors of murder. Even so, we should not object to these bodies 
if, in their efforts to secure monopolies of their unlawful business, 
they confined their attentions to each other. “Let the gangsters 
fight it out,” we say. “Let them kill each other off, as long as 
they do not include the bystanders in their amiable fits of de- 
struction.” It was all becoming a national sport, which we 
enjoyed vicariously by reading every day of fresh exploits in the 
newspapers. When a press report informed us that an underworld 
chief had been drilled accurately through the forehead by three 
bullets fired from a moving automobile, all three striking within 
the circuit of a half dollar, we marvelled at the nicety of the 
marksmanship, and could not forbear a thrill of respect for such 
an exhibition of art. Consequently, when it began to be evident 
that the gangsters would not or could not confine their attentions 
to each other, when a baby carriage or two was inadvertently 
included in the spray of bullets from a passing car, the public, 
I think, felt first of all a sense of disappointment. The wayward 
marksmen were regarded as essentially spoil-sports, who threat- 
ened to destroy our pleasure in a useful and exciting game by not 
keeping the contest within reasonable bounds. Disappointment 
was followed by a surge of public anger, but half-hearted and 
futile, knowing itself helpless before it began to gather head. 
We are beginning to perceive the dangers of organized lawless 
bodies within the state, and beginning to ask ourselves whether 
our criminals have the power to confer immunity upon their 
acts, and to put themselves beyond the grasp of social vengeance. 

Almost more serious than the threat of organized murder is 
the reality of organized extortion. With this we are confronted 
on every side. Space and ingenuity would be exhausted in mak- 
ing a list of the schemes for extracting tribute-money, under threat 
of violence, which are in operation to-day. We know that they 
may affect anyone who proposes to enter business; that he may 
be compelled to pay a fee to men who offer to protect his prop- 
erty from enemies, and that if he refuses, the enemies turn out 
to be the men who offered protection, who may destroy his 
products or bomb his building. We know that he may be com- 
pelled to raise the price of his goods or services, and pay the 
increment to gangs of extortionists, under threat of similar vio- 
lence to his person or property. We know that the employment 
of labor is a blind under which the most virulent and outrageous 
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schemes of extortion flourish. We know that there are those 
who kidnap for extortion, those who burn, kill, and maim for 
extortion. 

What to do? Well, the learned commissions have done their 
best for us. Governors and mayors have done what they can 
for us. We have had reorganizations of the police in many of 
our leading cities; we have had changes in criminal statutes, 
establishing graver punishments, appointing longer terms of 
imprisonment, bringing acts hitherto considered innocent within 
the definition of crime or felony; we have had exposures of cor- 
ruption, adjurations from the pulpit, exhortations from the press. 
All has done no good. Murderers go undetected, and when de- 
tected are often set free; embezzlers, kidnappers, and extortion- 
ists wring money from their victims unpunished, or if brought to 
trial, compound their crimes for a small portion of the social 
damage they have inflicted. And all, it seems to me, because of 
a fatal mistake which lies at the root of our thought about crime. 

We are unwilling to admit —this is our mistake — that at 
bottom we like and admire the criminal, and should feel the 
world much duller if we could not read day by day of his ex- 
ploits. We have double evidence of this in the minuteness with 
which the newspapers present to us every day the smallest de- 
tails that can be learned of actual crimes, and the equal minute- 
ness with which our ingenious writers of detective stories present 
us with all the details of imaginary crimes. We should really feel 
impoverished if such sources of excitement and admiration were 
withdrawn from us. The artistry of fine marksmanship nicely 
applied to the human frame, the cold science and methodic ruth- 
lessness of well-planned murders carried out by machine guns, 
the cool escape by automobile after a daylight robbery — what 
is more deserving of the admiration of sedentary men, hollow- 
chested salesmanagers, clerks, or secretaries? Both our first 
history as a conquering race, and our new incarnation as an 
urban, business-like, wealth-loving, but still vigorous and practi- 
cal people, have bred in us an affection for crime, for bold and 
irregular conduct, so it be well calculated and successful. 

The very foundation of our thought on crime should be the 
recognition of this fact. But we are accustomed to think of our- 
selves as more virtuous than we are. Conscience is always nagging 
at us to believe that we hate and detest that which we really 
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admire and respect. We are uneasy hypocrites, unwilling to 
avow our true preferences. And so we try to deal with crime by 
half-hearted measures, gestures which really do not express our 
minds, and lack our true support. Consequently our committee 
reports, our findings of boards, our alterations of legal procedure, 
are but blinds which conceal our own divided will, and prevent 
us from recognizing our true desires. 

Our national genius is to be frank and practical. Let us be so 
toward crime. Let us consider what we really want. We do not 
mind a little criminality here and there to season the orderly 
life of society; we welcome and approve it rather. But we are 
growing a little justly alarmed lest the power of organized crime 
advance too far, lest normal, orderly life become the exception, 
and lest the spice of society be lavished so generously as not to 
season the meat, but usurp its place, and so burn our mouths. 
We want the criminal among us, but we want him properly sub- 
ordinated, kept in due proportion; we want him to provide the 
occasional thrill, the rare and mordant dish in our fare, not the 
steady diet. We face now a situation in which, as I have said, 
crime is moving visibly along a road which leads toward actual 
power over the state itself. How far the tendency has already 
gone I shall not venture to guess; perhaps not as far as alarmists 
may suppose. But it is clear enough and strong enough to war- 
rant interference; for none of us, I suppose, would wish the very 
state itself to become a vassal of organized crime. 

The chief problem of society is not to eradicate evils, but to 
regularize them. “Next to truth, a confirmed error does well,” 
as the prompter remarks in the old play of Bartholomew Fair. 
Evils, like the poor, we have always with us. Our task is not to 
make them vanish — that is the dream of Utopian visionaries 
and frantic doctrinaires. It is to normalize their operation. A 
regular evil is a domesticated one, so to speak; it is a tame animal, 
which may often present inconveniences, but can on the whole 
be ruled, and even made useful. An irregular, sudden, or sporadic 
evil, is a wild animal; it ravages and destroys. Thus, in a city, 
millions of dollars may be diverted annually by normal corrup- 
tion and regular peccancy, and no harm done; but an earthquake, 
or a single great embezzlement in a prominent bank, may work 
untold havoc. Now if we could find a way to normalize and 
regularize crime, to domesticate the wild animal, and prevent 
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its gaining an absolute ascendancy over the state, we could reduce 
it to the status of a manageable and predictable evil, one of more 
or less regular and determinable account, and so we could enjoy 
in good conscience the pleasures it has usually provided for us, 
without fear of subjection to it, or apprehension that it might 
escape from all due bounds. 

I think we have a way so to normalize and domesticate crime. 
I am fully aware of my temerity in putting forward a proposal 
when so many labors of so many better informed and more ex- 
perienced men have proved fruitless. But everyone’s ideas ought 
to belong to his country, to accept or reject, and I see no reason 
for withholding a plan in which I feel confidence because other 
plans of wiser men have failed, or even because mine, upon due 
consideration, may be dismissed. I submit it with all humility, 
and the sole purpose of being useful to my countrymen. 

It will seem startling, the plan I am about to recommend; at 
first it may even seem frivolous or paradoxical. But I believe 
that the more it is considered, the more it will appear simple, 
practical, and appropriate. It attacks crime through its very 
incentive, money. Radix malorum est cupiditas; avarice is the root of 
evils. Now since we are resolved to have the criminal among us, 
and since at heart we really admire his boldness and skill, a 
courage in him which feeds on danger, and a superiority to the 
ordinary man’s horror of death, his own or another’s, let us allow 
him his living; let us even allow him to make his fortune. But 
let the interest of society also be served, let the state profit by 
his efforts, and maintain control over his acts, by licensing them, 
deriving an important revenue from them, and setting bounds 
and limits beyond which they shall not go. Often the very oppo- 
site of this happens, as things are now, and far from society’s 
gaining any profit by crime, every loss to a private citizen is 
accompanied by an additional loss to the state, which maintains 
an elaborate machinery of law and justice without any law or 
justice (as it so often falls out) being done. 

Briefly, I would have some competent board of financiers make 
an estimate of about what proportion of the national income we 
can afford to squander each year on crime. The sum will doubt- 
less be very large, as we are a prosperous and extravagant people, 
even in times of hardship. This sum would then be apportioned 
to the various congressional districts, or other convenient divi- 
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sions of the country, and certificates, comparable to the Papal 
pardons or indulgences of times past, would be issued against 
the total sum, each certificate entitling the purchaser to commit 
crimes equal in amount of estimated social damage to the face 
value of his certificate. But of course these certificates, like any 
great financial issue, would be sold at a discount, for otherwise 
the criminal would have no margin of profit; he would not be 
able to live, and the purpose of the plan would be defeated. I see 
no reason for being ungenerous. The discount might be as high 
as 50 per cent, for crime is operated increasingly as a business 
to-day, and must meet its overhead, its rentals, its depreciation 
charges on weapons, rolling stock, and the like, its mortgages 
and its sinking funds, just as any manufacturer must. 

These certificates could be purchased at the established dis- 
count by any citizen or established resident above the age of a 
minor, and should be issued in all denominations, from great to 
small. Thus a poor man, embarrassed to pay an insurance pre- 
mium on which the safety of his family depends, could buy a 
certificate of trivial value, entitling him to do no more than rob 
a cash register, perhaps; while a man whose success and wealth 
conferred on him the privilege of large and important transac- 
tions, could buy certificates of larger denomination, entitling 
him to embezzle, extort, destroy property, and commit the more 
grandiose crimes. Probably an arbitrary value would have to 
be set upon such acts as murder, adultery, arson, breach of 
promise, and kidnapping. The estimated social damage of 
murder would naturally be rated at a considerable sum, so that 
those only who had proved themselves worthy by previous busi- 
ness acumen and success would receive the privilege of destroying 
their neighbors. Even so some exemptions would have to be 
understood, as that no government official, clergyman, nor any 
man or woman worth a million dollars in property or money 
could be murdered, even by the holder of a certificate. 

Such exemptions aside, a crime committed by the authorized 
holder of a certificate, provided that the resulting social damage 
did not exceed the face value thereof, would be immune by law 
from all indictment, prosecution, reproach, or interference what- 
ever. In this way, I am sure, crime would be regularized and 
normalized; it would still allow free play for the criminal’s in- 
genuity and boldness, still provide the daily fare of killings which 
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our newspaper readers would be quite unwilling to dispense 
with, still offer all due encouragement to “murder considered as 
one of the fine arts.”? But it would be under the control of the 
state, and the state would not live in fear of falling under the 
power of crime. It would be domesticated, a tame animal, of 
known habits and regular proceedings; not a wild, unpredictable, 
and ravaging beast, as it threatens to become now. It would be 
an exact liability, which could be calculated in advance, and 
provided for on the social balance sheet; not a sporadic and 
uncertain threat, a danger to every man’s business, a terror 
undermining and devouring the moral confidence and the in- 
tegrity of the nation. 

It is perhaps a nice question what agencies should act as the 
distributors or retailers of the certificates. At first sight it may 
seem as though the courts would be the appropriate channel, 
since they are the organs by which society attempts to deal with 
crime. A good case could be made out for the national banks, 
since the certificates would in a measure represent a financial 
issue to be floated. But I am inclined to think, on the whole, 
that our Senators and Representatives should have the preroga- 
tive of selling the certificates, and of receiving a percentage of the 
returns in acknowledgement of their services. We recognize uni- 
versally the rights of these deputies of the people in such matters 
as patronage, the distribution of postmasterships and other po- 
litical favors. We find it only natural that when a constituent is 
brought to court, his political representative should take the 
trouble to speak to the officers of the law about it, and see if 
anything can be done for him. What more appropriate, then, 
than that the Senator who watches over local appointments 
should have the right to vend such important privileges and 
immunities to those who have elected him? Moreover, these 
certificates directly express the control of the state over crime. 
They are the concrete evidence of the sovereignty of government 
over the criminal. They say in effect, “By the will and pleasure 
of the people, we tolerate, we approve acts of crime — but only 
within bounds carefully restricted, and not against the integrity 
of the state.” It is appropriate, therefore, that they should be 
dispensed by the visible representatives of the state, its elected 
administrators and trustees, and that they should seem to be 
surrounded by all the majesty of sovereign power. 
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Various refinements of the plan I have proposed need only be 
suggested here; I am content to leave it to wiser heads to work 
out the details of the scheme after long study and experimenta- 
tion. But it is fitting that I should mention, at least, such impli- 
cations as occur to me, especially when they appear to promise 
some general good. Encouragement might be given to thrift 
and industry, I believe, by a rule that no man out of employment 
should be allowed to buy a certificate of any denomination. 
This would also tend to discourage crimes of radicalism and re- 
taliation against society, always so disturbing to tranquillity; and 
it would help to keep criminal acts on the cool plane of business 
and exact calculation — desiderata of some importance if crime is 
to be domesticated and regularized. As our people are remarkably 
patient, even in times of distress, and little disorder of a revolu- 
tionary kind mars our civil life, even when an appearance of 
provocation exists, such a rule would work no great hardship. 

Another point to be considered is that under the plan I have 
proposed, unforeseen and unlucky accidents might happen even 
to the most scrupulous citizen, and for such accidents a provision 
of some kind would have to be made. Any one of us, for example, 
might become the victim of an attempted robbery, or other out- 
rage; and it might happen that in defending ourselves, we should 
in turn commit an unexpected act of violence greater in amount 
of social damage than the value of any certificate we might at the 
moment possess. Or, conversely, any one of us might properly 
and lawfully hold a certificate of sufficient value to entitle us to 
burgle a house or to steal an automobile, and the owner might 
make such vehement resistance that in pure accident we might 
become guilty of murder, a crime more expensive than we had 
paid for. I suggest that to take care of such exigencies, properly 
drawn insurance policies might be authorized, so that the excess 
of social damage beyond the value of any certificate could be 
paid for without embarrassment to the national finances. No 
doubt the insurance companies would be prompt to offer policies 
indemnifying a man against damage suffered at the hands of any 
certificate-holder. In this way, millions of dollars of new insur- 
ance would be written within a very short period, and anyone 
who realizes the value of the insurance companies to our national 
prosperity and stability will appreciate the incalculable gain to 
society which this new business would represent. 
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I pass on now to a few effects which it may confidently be ex- 
pected would result from the plan I have proposed. 
_ And first, it may be feared by some readers that it would do 
away entirely with our courts, our police, and all our agencies 
for carrying out our will by force, which is surely sometimes neces- 
sary to make the wishes of society effective. If crime is to be 
licensed, and anyone may rob, burn, steal, or break all the com- 
mandments simply by paying for the privilege, of what use 
judges? How should a lawyer make his living? What more 
otiose than a policeman? A wit or an ironist might ask in return 
if we have not now the privilege of committing such crimes as 
we can pay for? Or whether judges, courts, lawyers, and police 
are not superfluous this very day, for all that they really accom- 
plish toward controlling crime? But as I am neither a wit nor 
an ironist, and as my purpose is plain and serious, I shall make 
no use of flippancies. The plan I propose, be it noticed, does not 
affect the civil part of the law at all; it leaves it quite untouched. 
The development of constitutional principles, the interpretation 
of statutes, the adjustment of claims —all these matters my 
plan in no way interferes with. And as for the criminal courts, 
far from abolishing them, I think my scheme the one way to 
make them efficient and effective, and to restore them to popular 
respect. True, there would be a general immunity for any crime 
committed by a certificate-holder, provided that the resulting 
social damage did not exceed the value of his certificate, or pro- 
vided that he possessed an insurance policy indemnifying him 
against any unpremeditated excess incurred in carrying out the 
lawful privileges of his certificate. But we must expect that 
crimes would sometimes be committed, under stress of passion 
or impulse, by men and women who were not certificate-holders. 
These it would be the duty of the criminal courts to punish, with all 
the strength and all the majesty of the law. And I think that if 
crimes were, as I have suggested, carefully licensed, and the 
conditions under which they may be committed carefully de- 
fined; if the state itself allowed and approved them, but under 
rules and prescriptions duly safeguarding the interest of society; 
then, and only then, would the whole people rally to the support 
of law-enforcement, and bring the full might of society’s con- 
demnation down upon the head of the offender who was so way- 
ward as to rob, ravish, destroy, bomb, burn, pillage, or extort 
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without the warrant of a state certificate. There is a practical 
consideration involved, too. With the privilege and the profits 
of crime accessible to all on payment of a modest fee, none but 
a madman would fail to protect himself from social vengeance 
by buying a certificate of denomination proportionable to his 
intended act. If a man could not afford to buy a certificate, 
it is not likely that he could afford to buy “‘protection” from any 
venal official. And so, at once, the whole debauching system 
of temptation with which we are now afflicted would be removed. 
Police officers, who are as subject to human weaknesses as the 
rest of us, who are often underpaid, with families to support, 
and as much need of a quick road to wealth as the criminal him- 
self, would no longer find it possible to make a fortune over- 
night by winking at illicit traffic, or absenting themselves while 
a bootlegging operation is being carried out. Political leaders 
would no longer be intimidated by professional gangsters and 
proprietors of bawdy houses. Courts would no longer be influ- 
enced by such intimidated politicians. In a word, the slough 
of corruption into which the administration of law and local 
government has treacherously slipped would be dried up, and 
the state would pass over it to firm ground. Venality would 
be destroyed at the source, and by one bold operation, the pec- 
cancy, waste, and fraud which now afflict society would be cut 
off like a tumor, and the body politic would begin to draw healthy 
breath again. 

And this is the grand object which I have all along had in view 
in my scheme: that it would make us a law-abiding people again. 
This is worth every other advantage which the plan possesses. 
This is worth the devotion and effort of every citizen. For this 
grand object I pass over others which are also desirable, but on 
which there is no need to linger, as for example, that the plan 
would open honest careers to many social misfits and malad- 
justed men and women on whom psychiatrists and social workers 
now spend valuable time and effort. An apparent incompetent 
in all usual lines of business, for example, might begin, perhaps 
with a certificate bought in his name by generous friends, with the 
robbery of a lunch cart, and by careful economy and investment 
of his profits, rise to higher crimes. From robbing one man, he 
might pass to robbing thousands, by fraudulent stock schemes; 
or the whole people, by cunning control of natural resources and 
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the sale or seizure of them for his private gain. So he would at 
last come to be a substantial citizen, a philanthropist, contribut- 
ing to the support of hospitals, libraries, and schools. I pass over 
likewise the relief in taxes which every citizen would feel as the 
government began to collect the proceeds of the sale of certificates, 
although the revenue from this source would no doubt be very 
great, and might not only spare us much of the burden of arma- 
ments and other public expenses, but enable us to do good in 
many unforeseen ways. Such gains as these would be convenient, 
and are much to be desired. But all else pales into nothing as 
compared with the grand and sacred object of restoring respect 
for law and obedience to constituted authority in the people of 
our land. 

This is only to be done, I am convinced, by recognizing that 
we like and admire the criminal, and wish him to remain with 
us, but do not want him to become inconveniently strong or well 
organized, so as to gain ascendancy over the state. Rather we 
wish to regularize and normalize crime, and suppress only those 
wayward instances in the punishment of which society will un- 
hesitatingly concur. This end I believe my plan will certainly 
promote. Indeed, I am under but two apprehensions about its 
final effect. I have considered them gravely, and will state them 
candidly, so that others may take them under their own judgment. 

The first is, that as crime becomes more familiar, a frequent 
sight in our streets, an expected daily occurrence in which most 
of us would take part, either as aggressor or defender, we might 
eventually come to lose interest in it. The purchase of certificates 
might languish, and from the very familiarity of killings, thiev- 
ings, assaults, and the like, they might sink into dullness, and 
so into neglect. It might be contended, of course, that this would 
be a desirable end. But however this may be, I do not think it 
likely to happen. The artistry of a fine murder, the exquisite 
surprise and resentment of a man suddenly and cunningly robbed 
— these are spectacles to which human nature cannot fail to 
respond as long as it retains any spark of interest in life itself. 
Then there is always the account subsequently in the newspapers 
to revive and reinforce our interest —the photographs of the 
principals, the interviews in which each describes his intimate 
feelings, and his family history, and all the other avenues of 
curiosity which the reporter so well knows how to satisfy. 
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The second source of apprehension is perhaps more serious. 
It might be, as acts of violence began to be committed more 
generally, and by more respected citizens —and why should 
crime, it may well be asked, since it affords so much general 
pleasure, be always the privilege of the disreputable and the 
outcast? —it might be that as our streets and houses became 
more and more the arenas of violence, we should suffer an out- 
break of lawlessness from another quarter. Indignation might 
so rise in the witnesses of acts of crime, as they saw children kid- 
napped, women murdered, or buildings pillaged, that without 
more ado they would take the law into their own hands, and 
lynch the offenders on the spot. Such mob rule, such acts of un- 
lawful vengeance, however our frail human sympathies might 
take their part, could never be tolerated in a civilized state. 
They would destroy the very basis of a stable society. But I am 
not inclined to think that we have much to fear on this score. 
Our citizens have proved themselves tame enough already in 
their submission to crime to warrant our depending on them to 
the utmost. To what outrage have they not bowed their heads? 
What public corruption or private extortion is left for them to 
undergo without revolt? They have watched their courts dismiss 
murderers unpunished, they have seen their highest citizens 
robbed of their dearest possessions, their government humbled 
and mocked; yet they make no more than a lethargic and per- 
functory complaint, which does little but reveal their insincerity 
and cowardice. They understand too well that money and the 
gratification of appetite are the ends of all society to be anything 
but complacent when the criminal takes his own means of arriv- 
ing at them. They tolerate, admire, envy the criminal; it is ob- 
vious that they wish his services to continue. True, they are be- 
ginning to be a little disturbed lest his power grow too arrogant, 
and shake the state itself. But it remains to be seen whether they 
will make the effort, the great and determined effort, which they 
alone must make, to bring that power under control. 











ON READING HENRY JAMES 


RODE along through twenty miles of sand 
With here and there a scanty bush or blade 
Of sun-dried grass. And then a band 
Of blackbirds spoke a dozen words and made 
Diversion in an unknown tongue. They knew 
That I was pleased to hear, and so they flew. 


I rode along; a cactus-covered waste 
Reached out to where the sky came shimmering down. 
I was athirst for drink and for the taste 
Of comradeship and for the sinful town 
Of living things; and then I found a hornéd toad, 
But it was dead and lay there in the road. 


My jaded steed limped on with heavy tread, 

With parched and frothy breath, yet persevered; 

And then I saw a goodly sight ahead, 

For there upon the desert’s brink appeared 
A great Lagoon. High hope. Then came despair — 
*Twas but the product of refractive air. 


THE PRODIGAL 


HERE is more joy in the celestial throng 
When a detached, demented, erring sport 
Returns, confessing that he has gone wrong 
And promises in future good report 
Than for the ninety-nine like you and me 
Who’ve always been as good as we could be. 


This shows how easy are the Cherubim 
Who kill a calf for every wanderer, 
Who do not know that promises are slim 
When on the lips of a philanderer, 
Who do not know that prospects of a meal 
Will make the hardest prodigal to squeal. 
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TO HERCULES 


And so we faithful, who refused to hike, 
Stayed by the washtub, ashcan and the chores, 
Who held our fingers ’gainst the leaky dyke 
To keep the sea from deluging our shores, 
Must see the trout, the turtle, and the pheasant 
Snatched from us in a way that is not pleasant. 


TO HERCULES 


HE mightiest man that ever trod athwart 
This trembling world wert thou, O, Hercules. 
No other hundred men could take thy part 
In killing beasts or slaying enemies,— 
Till thy belovéd wife did plan thy hurt, 
Prepared for thee the fatal poisoned shirt. 


Then crumbled from thy bones that fibrous strength 
Which erst had made both slaves and monarchs quake, 
Then sank thy noble head, until at length 
Thy god-defying spirit also brake. 
And with thy anguished weepings thou didst raise 
Tempestuous winds that lasted many days. 


Methinks e’en now the blasts that come to blight 
Young flowers in bloom are thy congealéd sighs 
Which all the suns of summer cannot quite 
Divest of bitterness. And all the skies 
Of spring that cleansingly throw down their rain 
Cannot wash out the memory of thy pain. 


We mortals of this later day have gleaned 
Unto ourselves a moiety of thy fate. 
We fight a little with some puny fiend 
And greatly boast the conquests that we make 
And then some misled loved one gives a meal 
And we must don the poisoned shirt of steel! 
G. W. Pierce 
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THE GRADUATE’S WINDOW 
By EDWARD WEEKS 


HE Graduate has been pestered by a sly remark made by 

the Lampoon in the early days of the Renaissance. “Do 
you suppose,” asked the Jester, “that some of the colleges will 
be secret? Will there be a Cotton Mather grip or a Roosevelt 
House smile?” This question of House character has stuck like 
a burr in the Graduate’s mind, making him curious to pay visits 
in Cambridge, to listen to the rumors as well as the facts that 
are in the air and, observing the activity, to look for those small 
signs by which one might perhaps recognize the growing indi- 
viduality of the seven new bodies. The Graduate is well aware 
that three years are an inadequate time in which to incubate 
any striking social distinctions; he realizes that the “cross-section” 
distribution of House applicants and the uniformity of the food 
served in the seven Halls were both fairly obvious checks against 
the swiftest means of self-assertion. And he has further observed 
from his reading of the Crimson that while in principle that 
journal applauds the idea of House character it has been prompt 
to cauterize each new symptom as fast as it appears. A searcher 
for “individuality” in the new Cambridge must swerve this 
way and that as he follows the conflicting talk of the Tutors, he 
must run up against as much indifference as difference among 
the undergraduates and he may be tempted to mark as signifi- 
cant changes which are either ephemeral or mere matters of luck. 
The Graduate sets himself up not as a prophet but as a bystander, 
intent on telling which way the wind blows and on reporting a 
few of the more noticeable happenings which for all he knows 
may leave some lasting trace behind them. 

By the nature of things Harvard College is today an archi- 
pelago of eight islands. Seven hundred and fifty Freshmen in- 
habit the largest island, which is the Yard. To the south and 
separated by streams of traffic, lie the seven smaller isles which 
are the Houses and which contain a total population of seventeen 
hundred. The means by which these smaller units were popu- 
lated need not for the moment concern us: the residents are 
there, eating three square meals a day and blending their activi- 
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ties into some kind of a unity. But in the spring of the year there 
comes a time when the inhabitants of the Yard must determine 
in which of the South Seas group they prefer to spend the re- 
mainder of their college life. This is the present concern of the 
class of 1936. Freshmen today leave their Hollis firesides and 
in pairs, quartets, or singly, paddle down to, say, the Senior 
Common Room of Lowell House where they are interviewed by 
a Tutor with whom they discuss the possibility of their living in 
his domain. These polite tours of inspection are extended to the 
other islands of choice and at their conclusion the applicants 
paddle home to argue among themselves the factors which really 
determine their preference: first, the destination of their class- 
mates with whom they would most like to be identified, second, 
the price of the lodgings they can best afford and third (and 
rarely) the islands upon which live the Tutors whom they will 
need in their future study. Then, when all is said and done six- 
sevenths of the class will put down as their first choice either 
Dunster House, Eliot House or Lowell House — and devil take 
the hindmost! Such was the preference of last year’s Freshmen 
and the chances are it will be reasserted when the new applica- 
tions are filed this April. 

This inequality of choice, a mild instance of mob psychology, 
is directly traceable to certain differences which temporarily 
at any rate do set these three Houses apart from the others. 
Practically, it involves a problem which keeps House Masters 
awake nights. For if parity is to be maintained and if six hun- 
dred out of seven hundred and fifty Freshmen apply for Dunster, 
Eliot or Lowell it is clear that a considerable proportion of the 
candidates will in the end have to accustom themselves to an 
island other than what they first had in mind. Each of the three 
preferred Houses has thus far been able substantially to fill its 
quota with first-choice men and as a result an applicant who 
gave his first vote to Lowell, his second to Eliot or Dunster, and 
who missed out, may find himself eventually in his fourth choice, 
—a House he had barely considered. It speaks well for the 
diplomacy of the Masters and their patience in handling inti- 
mate groups that thus far the applicants have been accommo- 
dated without any serious feeling of disappointment. The arbi- 
trary pricing of the rooms, especially the single rooms, was respon- 
sible for a definite injustice in the choice at the outset, but as the 
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prices have come down it is understood that efforts were made- 


to equalize the number of low-cost suites. The Graduate is 
inclined to believe that by and large the method of selection is at 
present good-tempered and fairly painless in its descrimination, 


Before touching on the divergencies in New Cambridge the 
Graduate would like to say a little about those features in which 
there is consistent uniformity, — the food, the libraries and the 
games. The food in the Houses is worth talking about. There 
were many — the Graduate among them — who felt that Presi- 
dent Lowell was too utilitarian when he ruled not to allow indi- 
vidual cuisines in the separate Houses. The Graduate remem- 
bered his year in Cambridge, England, and how his College, 
Trinity, the largest in the University, had its favorite dishes 
just as Corpus Christi, the smallest, had a menu of which it was 
equally proud. He would like to have seen something of this 
epicureanism in New Cambridge. But the President had eco- 
nomic grounds for his food tunnels (through which the meals 
are rolled from central kitchens) and his scheme has proved that 
regimented food is not always tasteless. Someone has said that 
“You could eat, you could just eat”’ the food in the old Freshman 
dormitories. Well, the House meals are somehow of a different 
cut. The plates are hot, the helpings are appetizing, the meats 
of excellent quality. There are no thumb prints on the china. 
Nor, incidentally, are the waitresses pinched as frequently as 
their grandmothers who used to wait on the old Club Tables in 
Memorial. 

Club Tables have not reappeared in the Houses. Men dine 
together with their friends or without as the occasion arises. The 
fact that they are seated at small tables of four or six makes for 
affability rather than exclusion. In some Houses, Dunster for 
instance, the Tutors and Associates eat in company with the 
students; in others, notably Eliot, they form distinct professorial 
groups of their own. Easy come, easy go. Most remarkable to 
the Graduate was the early hour at which the undergraduates 
dine. The Halls are open at 5.30, dinner is in full swing by 6.15, 
the boards are cleared before 7. With this early start a man 
tucks his dinner away and has time for two hours of the movies; 
he gets back to his room before 9, studies for an hour or two and 
tops off the evening by a visit to the Eliot House cafeteria which 
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serves a light supper to all comers from 9g p.m. till the clock strikes 
one. The Graduate recalls the stand-up EATS, the quick lunch 
(quick death) joints of the 20’s — and is thankful! 

The second feature which the Houses enjoy in common is 
best to be appreciated by night. The convenience and comfort 
of the House libraries can hardly be estimated by members of an 
earlier generation who like the Graduate had to commit most 
of their required reading within the overheated atmosphere of 
Widener. The Graduate has uncomfortable recollections of 
those last desperate nights before examinations when all of the 
prescribed books were in demand, when one filed a slip and 
waited an hour or two while drowsiness pressed down upon the 
brain, only in the end to receive a volume with the injunction 
that it would be called for promptly in sixty (sodden) minutes. 
There is small excuse for mental indigestion of this kind today. 
Not only do the Reading Periods allow for slower feeding but the 
neighborly presence of the House Library does provide a con- 
stant opportunity for keeping men at home on foul nights. Each 
Library is stocked with some 10,000 books, and furnished with 
deep leather settees and comfortable chairs in which a man may 
stretch out to smoke and read for as long as he chooses. And the 
answer is that a good many men — anywhere from forty to 
seventy a House — do that very thing for a considerable portion 
of each evening. The Graduate, glancing in through the door- 
way, noticing the good light, the pipes, and the atmosphere not 
of sleep but of absorption, is envious. 

When first the athletic program was projected there was some 
wild talk about the House teams supplanting varsity competition. 
But actually the cat jumped the other way. Members of the 
Varsity and Second Team are today excluded from a House 
line-up: their absence means that the intramural games are 
being played by men most of whom hithertofore would have 
been excluded from team competition. It is doubtful ifthe H.A.A. 
had any idea of how many undergraduates of sub-varsity calibre 
would work out for a team if given the chance. Even those on 
probation are eligible. This past winter twenty-nine squash 
rackets teams have played through a series of House matches; a 
league of eight House basketball teams battled against each other 
in a total of sixty games. There are House Leagues in football, 
touch-football, squash rackets, basketball, swimming, baseball, 
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rowing, tennis. Last spring five golf teams played matches at a 
nearby course at a cost of 50 cents a round! 

This implies something like enthusiasm. The men quite obvi- 
ously would rather play a game than go through a stiff practice 
session: as a result they are given a schedule of at least two games 
a week throughout the season. Those teams at the top of the 
League are apt to keep training: those in the cellar are more 
casual. And as soon as a team is on the way to a championship 
it begins to clamor for outside competition. Winthrop, football 
champions last fall, played and defeated Thayer Academy. Lev- 
erett, winners in basketball, finished their season with a victory 
over the Yale Juniors. Members of a championship outfit are 
awarded medals. Their House becomes temporary guardian of 
a silver trophy and invariably celebrates this honor with an 
athletic feast. Certain rivalries, notably that between Dunster 
and Lowell, have engendered the feeling of tradition. And when 
the Yale colleges are in operation it is naturally expected that 
the League champions within Harvard and Yale will settle their 
differences in the time-honored fashion. 


When the Freshman Class expresses its preference for Dunster, 
Eliot and Lowell it does so because these three Houses are 
newly built from the ground up (whereas the other four are 
outgrowths of Freshman or Mt. Auburn Street dormitories); it 
does so because Dunster has already created a reputation for 
social and athletic prominence, because Lowell is the most fas- 
tidious architecturally and scholastically of any of the seven; or 
because the Master of Eliot exerts his strong personality — as 
he has for years — upon that huge Freshman course, History 1. 
None of the other House Masters makes so immediate or so ex- 
tensive an impact upon the entering class. 

It is in the sociabilities of undergraduate life and to a lesser 
extent in the classification of study that House differences are 
slowly made manifest. The Graduate has found it generally 
admitted that Dunster is the most socially select of the seven 
islands. Of the nine Class Marshals elected in the past three 
years six came from Dunster, one from Lowell and two were 
unattached. Dunster, of course, was one of the first two Houses 
in operation and it gained a headstart in prestige when a special 
concession was made to the class of 1931, the first to be invited 
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into the new worlds. A group of forty-six socialites and varsity 
athletes (including Wood, Cunningham and Record, three Var- 
sity Captains to be) persisting in their intention to stick together, 
were finally admitted to Dunster in one gulp. With such a repu- 
table beginning it is small wonder that this House still main- 
tains a vestige of social predominance. Whether in the future it 
will continue to have such a large share is a question. 

Dunster is unceremonious, anti-English in its attitude. Possessed 
of a handsome, oak-panelled dining Hall, and easily adjacent to 
the river, Dunster has neither cultivated a High Table nor taken 
to punting on the Charles. Its Tutors dine informally at the 
undergraduate tables. Its Master preserves a friendly, easily 
approachable mien. His correspondence with the alumni of the 
House is extensive. 

Lowell House, on the other hand, is distinctly old-world in its 
amenities. Lowell in vague outline appears to be the Balliol of 
Oxford, the Kings of Cambridge. The House authorities seem 
not to have troubled overmuch about the athletic exodus to 
Dunster: they in their turn have cultivated from the first the 
fastidiousness and dignity of scholarship. They have attracted 
a majority of honors men; they favor fine arts and the classics. 
In the furtherance of their aim they inaugurated the High Table 
at which on Monday evenings distinguished visitors are enter- 
tained in dinner coats: they enjoy acting in masques as on the 
occasion of President Lowell’s birthday. The Resident Tutors of 
Lowell House are a zealous group, zealous to make the com- 
munity aware of itself. Perhaps from them came the idea of a 
Lowell necktie in the House colors, blue, black and silver. It 
has not proved popular as yet. And not the least of Lowell’s ad- 
vantages is its architecture: the two courts with their fine wil- 
lows, its cloister, its pine panelled suites are the most attractive 
in New Cambridge and in a material sense the show case of the 
House Plan. 

Eliot House, which occupied the site of the old power station, 
is the largest in enrollment of any of the seven. Although it 
started a year behind Dunster and Lowell it is already giving 
them a run for election. A medium between the two extremes, 
its men seem to find themselves in affable cohesion. If early signs 
mean anything its tendency is towards a major interest in English 
literature and history, always popular fields of study, in which it 
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commands some leading Tutors and Associates. Its dramatic 
production this spring of “The Shoemaker’s Holiday” (House 
Master Merriman performing the part of Henry VI) is the kind of 
thing which knits together undergraduate interest. In addition 
to its cafeteria service, which attracts the hungry night-hawks 
of the other houses, Eliot is also famous for its Sunday suppers 
which quite often are followed by concerts, the gift of visiting 
musicians. 

To turn one’s regard from Eliot House, which is the largest, 
to Kirkland House, which is the smallest, is to be made aware of 
the innumerable and constant activities which must be taking 
place within each of the seven Houses and which by their very 
nature must escape the casual scrutiny of the Graduate, — or 
indeed of any other visiting fireman. In this case the recognition 
is made possible through the publication of a small broadside 
of news which the authorities of Kirkland House have prepared 
for their alumni. Turning its pages one sees notice of four “special 
House dinners” held since October first. The meeting of Decem- 
ber 17th was of course the second annual Christmas dinner. 
President Lowell, other House Masters, Senior Tutors, and 
Chairmen of House Committees were guests and after the coffee 
a Christmas play “long in secret preparation amused a large 
audience with bad puns and clever lines.” The Graduate ob- 
serves that four House dances were Leverett’s contribution to the 
social world; he observes that Kirkland won the championship 
in the touch-football League and that its teams in basketball, 
squash and swimming had done consistently well; again he 
observes, that the “‘Coffee Pot,” an informal group assembling 
for discussion and sometimes for music had seventy-five separate 
meetings last year. Not from the bulletin but from gossip, the 
Graduate learns that Leverett is supposed to be the most liberal 
of the Houses, — in fact that it numbers nearly a dozen self- 
appointed Communists within its fold. It is not a bad thing to 
have a place where free thinkers can occasionally get together 
and raise the roof; and radical or conservative, it does seem to 
this outsider that the manifestation of such energy as Kirkland 
is conscious of must in time tend toward an identity of interest 
such as each House Master fancies in his happier moments. 

The Graduate well realizes that he is ill equipped to give as 
specific an accounting of each House as little Kirkland has given 
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of itself; nor has it been his intention to over-emphasize the 
trends of present— and possibly passing — popularity. Cer- 
tain small events stand out in his mind which indicate the way 
the wind is blowing but which are perhaps too personal to gen- 
eralize. He remembers, for instance, the keen, friendly interest 
which House Master Baxter took in the development of the 
Adams House baseball squad. As the official score-keeper he 
sat on the bench through most of its games and undoubtedly his 
coaching and encouragement contributed no little to the cham- 
pionship which Adams finally won. Again the Graduate recalls 
the dinner which House Master Greenough tendered to his 
Dunster’s champion oarsmen, and the huge, triumphant cake upon 
whose elaborate icing was carved a racing shell complete with 
rudder and oars. 

When H. G. Wells arrived in Boston on a flying visit last year, 
he was promptly captured and made to roar in his meek, hoarse 
voice before the Tutors and undergraduates of Leverett House. 
The bagging of this particular lion is merely indicative of the 
entertainment accorded to other luminaries from within the 
University as from without, who may have something to contribute. 
These weekly pow-wows seem particularly to flourish in the smaller 
Houses. Stephen Leacock once remarked that an English educa- 
tion is acquired by placing a Tutor and some students in a room 
and having them smoke at each other. The necessary equipment 
for this mind-opening process seems readily at hand in the Houses. 

The Graduate appreciates that the detectable differences in 
the New Cambridge today may be no more than rouge-deep and 
that the academic lustre which Adams House seems to possess 
in the social sciences — government, history, and economics, 
Leverett in the study of American Civilization, and Kirkland in 
Chemistry and Physics are distinctions which may be slow to im- 
press themselves upon the petitioning Freshmen. But if in time to 
come House Masters, Resident Tutors and Undergraduates are 
to be linked together into some kind of corporate unity, it will be 
as much owing to the community of scholastic interest as to the 
mesh of friendships or the publicity of social prestige. 











THE EDITOR’S VIEW 


On Dogmatism 

ATEGORICAL imperatives are not much in respect these 

days. A man who will lay down his opinion for unqualified 
truth is not only disbelieved, he is looked at as if the cut of his 
coat were a quarter of a century out of date. He seems a relic 
of other times, other manners. Dogmatic teaching is not popu- 
lar in universities. We consider that the questing mind should 
be encouraged rather than the obedient one, that docility to- 
ward authorities may even be evidence of a mind not much 
worth cultivating. Too definite pronouncements, we feel, close 
the vistas of knowledge, which are in fact boundless, and dis- 
courage exploration. The temper of the time is not to credit 
any view of anything if it represents itself as conclusive. 

We have good reason, it must be admitted, for becoming a 
race of sceptics. We look in vain for any kind of conviction 
which appears to stand on quakeless ground. The mutabilities 
of politics need occasion no surprise; but we had not expected 
that economics would so soon become a mote in the great mod- 
ern dance of disunited particles. Perhaps the last creed in which 
recent generations put their trust implicitly was the system of 
science, and the derivatives it seemed to be leading towards in 
social and political action. But we have watched science undergo 
eruptions and shocks, at least that philosophical aspect of it 
which framed for us a conception of the universe we live in. We 
have watched it succumb to the surprises of discovery, the fas- 
cination of uncertainty, the sophisticated delights of paradox. 
And we have learned that in this realm too dogmatism is plagued 
by little grinning demons. 

It is no wonder that we have come to value agility of mind 
as the chief symptom of intelligence, a rapid grasp of problems 
rather than a faithful retention of doctrine. It is no wonder 
that the art of instruction has turned to developing fluid and 
adaptable powers rather than fidelity to an intellectual heritage. 

Yet there is a place for enlightened dogmatism, and it should 
not be unseasonable to affirm it. The affirmations of the good 
dogmatist always come to us with the grace of humor, and that 
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humility which is the accompaniment of the widest knowledge. 
Only humility can give a man courage truly to dogmatize; not 
to bully his hearers by mere superior strength of voice, but to 
lay down clearly and without hedging or equivocating the best 
that experience and knowledge can produce on the topic in 
question, which every wise man knows will be surrounded by 
infinite margins of ignorance and hazard. It is desirable, no 
doubt, to promote the exploration of uncertain territory by the 
student himself; but there may be discouragement, a sense of 
nothing solid to be won, in cases left continually unresolved, or 
in dilemmas repeatedly urged and never put to rest. And if a 
final pronouncement may seem to shut the door in the face of 
investigation, it does not always do so. For often it is full of 
wonder and enlargement of the mind in itself, and often it is 
more challenging to the alert or independent mind than the 
obvious bait of a problem held out to be solved. 


A Gentleman is Made, not Born 

Dogmatisms of taste and judgment are apt to be regarded as 
the most objectionable of all, yet even these have their value, 
and ought not to be ruled out of court unthinkingly. Few of us 
are born with such inherent discrimination that we can arrive 
unaided at the knowledge of what is excellent. We need to be 
told; we must catch the enthusiasm, often blindly at first, from 
someone who has traveled the road before. Nor is appreciation 
less genuine or sincere because it has been learned, and has not 
flowered spontaneously from souls uncontaminated by instruc- 
tion. Most of the poets, most of the painters, most of the musi- 
cians whom most of us admire, we have been taught to like and 
instructed to understand by others who preceded us in our fine 
perceptions. And not a few of us could testify that we have 
profited much in arriving at our mature tastes by the wise dog- 
matism of a gifted teacher. Very likely we rebelled at first, and 
came only stubbornly to the light. Very likely we shall dissent 
from some of his verdicts to the end. But even indignantly re- 
jected opinions are often of great use to us, and do not confer 
the privilege of overlooking a debt. A wise dogmatist at Harvard 
has observed that no man is born a gentleman. In fact it is a 
good deal easier to believe that the babe in his cradle is a mighty 
seer and a prophet blessed than to believe that he is a gentleman. 
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That has to be taught him at the cost of notorious resistance, 
Very few of us are born connoisseurs. Our cub manners and under- 
standing have to be modelled to right usage in reading, or in 
knowledge of music or architecture, as in other observances. 


Introduction to a Poet 

What novelist, what composer, what etcher have you discov- 
ered, approved, and stood confirmed in your approval by your 
own continuing judgment, all unaided, and simply by your own 
taste, no review, no enthusiastic friend, no lecturer or profes- 
sional exploiter intervening to give your judgment a persuasive 
nudge? To be quite honest, the writer of this piece thinks that 
he can lay reasonable claim to one such experience. Certainly 
at the outset it depended purely upon himself; and the casual 
and ingenuous beginning of what has proved to be one of his 
most deeply felt intellectual and emotional debts provokes a 
quaint delight now in recollection. Years ago, still an under- 
graduate, perhaps even a freshman, he remembers going into 
the Old Corner Book Store in Boston with a design of adding to 
his little stock of books, but without any definitely purposed 
titles. The sense of having money to spend on impulse is one of 
the radical human pleasures; or it would be, if a plague of con- 
flicting impulses did not immediately arise, crossed with the 
fatal apprehension that just the wrong one will be gratified, to 
be followed by everlasting discontent. In hesitation, then, this 
freshman (we will call him so, at any rate) stood looking at shelf- 
backs, titles, authors’ names, books on this counter and on that, 
fat volumes and lean, current novels in cheap cloth, and library 
poets in elaborate leather. At last, among volumes of poems 
quarantined upon their separate shelves, he found a small book 
bound in rather coarse green cloth and a little bit grubby, for it 
had evidently lain in stock a considerable while. On the title 
page stood the legend 

Sonnets 
And Other Verses 


By George Santayana 


It was forgivable in a freshman in 1919 not to have heard of 
George Santayana, not to know whether he was young or old, 
of what extraction, of what profession, of what repute or neglect. 
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Anecdotes of Santayana in Cambridge are still relatively few 
and hard to come by. There is no well-bodied legend of his 
manners or his teaching. A few admirers, a few stories, a few 
descriptions are to be gathered; but evidently William James 
and other colleagues made the profounder impression. Psychical 
research, pragmatism, the will to believe, the varieties of religious 
experience, these made bustle and stir and intellectual news; these 
appeared to be vigorously contemporary, to enliven and express 
the age that then was present, and to promise large benefits for 
the future. They stamped the American and the Harvard mem- 
ory, and lent themselves to a local anecdotage better than the 
lectures of Mr. Santayana. 


An Exchange of Civilities 

And it is no doubt right enough that this should have been so. 
For the author of Sonnets And Other Verses, The Life of Reason, 
Realms of Being, Soliloquies in England, Dialogues in Limbo, and the 
rest of that matchless roster of volumes is not of a college, or a 
town, or a nation, or an age. He has justified in writings that 
brace and fortify us with the reminder of greatness the pride, 
the humility, the self-recognition of the words with which he 
closes his Preface to Scepticism and Animal Faith: “Learning does 
not liberate men from superstition when their souls are cowed 
or perplexed; and, without learning, clear eyes and honest re- 
flection can discern the hang of the world... In the past or in 
the future, my language and my borrowed knowledge would 
have been different, but under whatever sky I had been born, 
since it is the same sky, I should have had the same philosophy.” 
A philosophy which William James characterised as “fantastic 
rottenness”! None the less, when the Life of Reason appeared 
in 1905, James wrote to a correspondent: “Santayana’s book is 
a great one, if the inclusion of opposites is a measure of greatness. 
I think it will probably be reckoned great by posterity.” And 
earlier in the same year he had written to Santayana himself of 
“the gray-plaster temperament of our bald-headed young Ph.D.’s, 
boring each other at seminaries, writing those direful reports of 
literature in the ‘Philosophical Review’ and elsewhere, fed on 
‘books of reference,’ and never confounding ‘/Aisthetik’ with 
‘Erkentnisstheorie.’ Faugh! I shall never deal with them again 
—on those terms! Can’t you and I, who in spite of such diver- 
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gence have yet so much in common in our Weltanschauung, start 
a systematic movement at Harvard against the desiccating and 
pedantifying process?” That James was neither desiccated nor 
pedantified seemed to Santayana one of his most valuable qual- 
ities, abundantly recognized in the portrait of James in San- 
tayana’s lectures delivered to British audiences and gathered 
together in Character and Opinion in the United States. And what 
portrait of James is more generous, more full of responsive senti- 
ment, checked but not chilled by the fact that Santayana will 
not yield to contemporary excitements, but persists in trying to 
see things under the aspect of eternity? 


Difficulties of an Ingenuous Taste 

All this, however, was of no help at all to the perplexed fresh- 
man who stood browsing in Sonnets And Other Verses in the Old 
Corner Book Store, reading them for the first time, with no one 
to tell him whether they were good or bad, no faintest knowledge 
of the author, no guide but his own impulsive judgment to de- 
termine whether some of his small stock of money should be laid 
out on the little green volume. A few contemporary poets the 
freshman knew; these verses were evidently of a different strain. 
He had an obscure sense, even then, that these sonnets kept no 
traffic with “the spirit of the age,” that they did not seek “to 
express the modern mind,” that they were not the voice of an 
existing society or fashion. Later on he would reach the con- 
clusion that they belong to that nobly eclectic society most of 
whose members never meet each other, and are not contempo- 
raries, the society of those who in all ages seek to raise themselves 
above the prevailing fashion, to speak in a high, pure strain, to 
regard their fellows and themselves in some more permanent 
light. But hesitating in the bookstore, on one foot and the other, 
putting the volume back on the shelf, taking it down again, 
looking round sheepishly at the clerks, a freshman could arrive 
at no such considered views. He read in wonderment, pulled 
in conflicting directions: 


Have patience; it is fit that in this wise 
The spirit purge away its proper dross. 


It seemed that the sonnet was a nobler one than he could expect 
to find among poets of his day; but he had not the assurance to 
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say, “Seems, Madam? Nay, I know not seems.” He read again: 


It is not wisdom to be only wise. 


And on another leaf: 


When I survey the harvest of the year 

And from time’s threshing garner up the grain, 
What profit have I of forgotten pain, 

What comfort, heart-locked, for the winter’s cheer? 
The season’s yield is this, that thou art dear, 

And that I love thee, that is all my gain; 

The rest was chaff, blown from the weary brain 
Where now thy treasured image lieth clear. 


Was it right to feel so drawn by the spell of greatness, even if a 
little tenuous, in these sonnets, a lucidity and perfection animated 
and deepened to loftiness by reflection and by intensity refined 
to calm? A dozen times the little book wavered between victory 
and defeat. But at last the cash came out and the sonnets came 
home, and have worn a brightening aureole ever since. After 
them came many of the other volumes, a lengthening file from 
Soliloquies in England to Platonism and the Spiritual Life. 

In poetry, Mr. Santayana’s pretensions are humbler than 
many of his readers would claim for him. The Preface to his 
Poems (1923) is a remarkable piece of self-criticism, a just, but 
too severe indictment; just, because it singles out in exact terms 
his necessary limitation as a poet in English, that being born to 
a foreign tongue, he finds himself ill-qualified to contribute to 
the peculiar idiom or to enrich the natural imagery of English 
poetry; too severe, because his nobility and harmony of utter- 
ance, and his loftiness of reflection, go far to compensate for the 
properties which the author rightly and generously acknowledges 
as wanting. Many readers whose chief and heart-felt complaint 
with contemporary poetry is the absence from it of the note of 
great reflection and limpid expression have felt in turning to 
these sonnets a rush of satisfaction comparable only to hearing a 
prelude of Bach after long exile among the zodlogical articula- 
tions of a jazz band. 


“esthetik and Erkentnisstheorie 
Mr. Santayana’s handicap in his profession of philosopher is 
that he writes well. Let no uninitiated reader smile at this. It is 
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the sober complaint of many a professor of philosophy. The 
reproach is brought against him again and again. He is not 
understood, because he rejects jargon for the perfected art of 
expression in prose that is the delight and aching envy of those 
who would learn the art after him. The professors complain 
that proper philosophical distinctions are impossible in writing 
that so charms the ear. Metaphysics and beauty ought not to 
be so confounded; it is a scandal. Fancy, humor, and ease ob- 
scure the categories, and are frivolous. It has been pleasantly 
remarked that philosophy never gets over the shock of a great 
philosopher. It certainly hasn’t got over the shock of Santayana; 
it has taken a statesmanlike course, and decided to ignore the 
problem as long as possible. 

It would be absurd, of course, to attempt in a paragraph any 
outline of a large and difficult philosophy expressed in many 
volumes with a ramified subtlety which grows upon the imagina- 
tion year by year. Perhaps it can be ventured that Mr. San- 
tayana is never more felicitous than when, with his inexhaustible 
fertility of metaphors and parables, he seeks to explicate all that 
is implied in the term “common sense,” as philosophers under- 
stand it. “Here is one more system of philosophy,” he writes. 
“Tf the reader is tempted to smile, I can assure him that I smile 
with him.... I am merely attempting to express for the reader 
the principles to which he appeals when he smiles... I think 
that common sense, in a rough dogged way, is technically sounder 
than the special schools of philosophy...” Both the content 
and the humor of these sentences may fittingly stand as a symbol 
of a persistent and valuable strain in the system as a whole. 

Of the doctrine of essences, the freshman who began years 
ago with Mr. Santayana’s sonnets never has obtained any secure 
understanding. It is perhaps no breach of courtesy to confess 
that he has two treasured letters in which Mr. Santayana was 
indulgent enough, on request, to attempt to throw light on what 
promised to be confirmed obscurity. The letters might well 
stand as additional pages to The Realm of Essence, so perfect in 
expression they are, and to the man who received them no more 
intelligible. 

There is a point at which the terrible disillusionment of 
Santayana’s views may work profound discouragement on the 
mind. At times the world he spreads before the reader seems a 
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heartsick waste inconsistently peopled with fancies, images, 
poetic parables, perceptions of wonderful beauty, glittering with 
tropic brilliance and inexhaustible profusion. But in the whole 
effect, we feel underneath the philosophy that the philosopher 
himself is kind, even tender, exquisite in understanding, rich in 
tears and rich in merriment, and that he has given these quali- 
ties a station in his universe, however deeply the spontaneous 
mass of human illusions may be contradicted by his detachment. 
He has painted an attainable good for mankind; and is ready him- 
self with cheer and strong wisdom to contribute to the good 
according to his own calling. 


Soliloquies 

It is characteristic of Mr. Santayana that he calls his essays 
soliloquies or dialogues, for he has always tried to avoid identi- 
fying his own perceptions with the rule or the substance of the 
universe. It is not to be expected that his philosophy will be 
read, much less understood, by the generality of men; and his 
sonnets are not of the popular kind, even within the limits of 
popularity now granted to verse. But in his essays Mr. San- 
tayana has given a legacy to every good reader, a legacy of inimi- 
table delight. All the qualities which an essayist ought to have 
he possesses richly: humor, a knowledge of the world, subtle per- 
ceptiveness; wide learning worn easily and unpedantically, fer- 
tility of invention exercised in metaphors and in delicious fables 
and parables; fine ironies, unexpected fancies, and that indis- 
pensable gift of refining and generalizing wisely and aptly on 
all that men feel or dimly perceive and delight to find greatly 
expressed, on that familiar and immediate life which is the pro- 
foundest of all realities and which is the true province of liter- 
ature. It is a province in which Mr. Santayana might not be 
expected, as a professional philosopher, to distinguish himself, 
but it is one in which he never fails us, and in which the suavity 
of his style proves equal to many tones. What neater mixture 
of satire and humorous fancy than the paragraph in which he 
explains why the lion is an apt symbol of British character! What 
more unanswerable parable of ecclesiastical history than ‘“The 
Voyage of the St. Christopher,” as devastating as “A Tale of a 
Tub” without being abusive. Santayana’s merits as an epigram- 
matist have been noticed; and his range includes both grave and 
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gay. “The Englishman dresses to be seen not of men, but of 
God.” ‘The length of things is vanity; only their height is joy.” 
Can anyone read “Hermes the Interpreter” and not be delight- 
edly wiser? Can anyone read, in Dialogues in Limbo, the conver- 
sation on charity and philanthropy, the opposition of Greek and 
Christian ethics, and not be lastingly moved? 

At some time, no doubt, a reassuring elder told the freshman 
who bought Sonnets And Other Verses that George Santayana 
might allowably be admired. He has forgotten who confirmed 
him in the faith, for in essense he needed no confirmation. He 
has dwelt with the volumes of Santayana long enough now to 
begin to know how deeply they have entered into his life and 
what he owes to them in growth and in pleasure. In these years 
more than one figure he thought firmly ensconced by authority 
or taste has shrivelled and fallen from rule. But he needs no dog- 
matism to instruct him in the value of one row of books on his 
shelves, nor can any scepticism prevail against them. One king 
is secure from revolution, and will not be dethroned. 





























STUDENT LIFE 
By BEVERLEY M. BOWIE 


HE first issue of the Harvard Critic appeared on December 

15th, 1932. Edited by undergraduates, it was to fill a gap 
not occupied by the Crimson, the Advocate, or the Lampoon. It 
was to be “devoted to publishing opinions about Harvard and 
education.” Ina more general way the Critic aimed “to dispel the 
dismal pall of apathy that lies over Harvard.” Under this very 
excellent banner it sallied into the field, was met with mild in- 
terest, and withdrew to ponder the question of putting out a second 
issue. Its failure to set the university to ringing bells and making 
bonfires cannot be laid wholly to its audience. The difficulty 
seemed to reside more in the calibre of the contributors. The 
articles, with one or two exceptions, showed no great ability; not 
much was said, nor that very interestingly. One immediately 
wonders why. Harvard is blessed with perhaps more than the 
usual quota of intelligent men. Why is it that so few responded to 
the Critic’s call, and why so few to those of the old and settled 
institutions, the Crimson, the Advocate, and the Lampoon? 

For it is becoming increasingly clear that extra-curricular 
activities are losing a great deal of their appeal to the under- 
graduate. In years gone by a man was not a man unless he had 
done something. He was known by the positions he held. As an 
editor of a campus publication he loomed large, and his name was 
buzzed about the bazaars. Most of the intellectual element took 
a try at one of the various competitions at least. Those were the 
boom-days of the Advocate; the Crimson presidency had a celestial 
haze about it; the Lampoon was respected among men. It was in 
these times that the Harvard Monthly flourished. The Hound 
and Horn began a brilliant life here. Why is it that things have so 
changed? Undergraduates have adopted a different scheme of 
life. The neo-Greek, the sybaritic existence is the standard now. 
Moderatio in omnibus; a little study, a little laziness, a little talk, a 
little thinking — not too much of anything — all things in gentle 
proportion — a civilized life — a cultured round of play and work. 
For these, Harvard is an Island of the Blest, and the lotus is served 
three times a day. 
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There are a good many causes for this change. Some of them 
are peculiar to Harvard and the House Plan. Some are common 
to our generation and our world. 


II. Gone from the college is the “fevered atmosphere of en- 
deavour.” Perhaps it never existed on a large scale. But certainly 
its opposite is with us now — a kind of genial infectious languor. 
And why not? Life is a very pleasant thing within these walls. 
Our Houses provide every luxury but elevators. Open fireplaces 
and efficient steam-heat in each room. Tiled private bathrooms 
with showers or tubs. Good beds, ample closet-space, furniture 
provided by the University. With a little trouble and a little of 
the family goods one can make one’s room into an exceedingly 
comfortable castle. The influence of armchairs on Harvard 
thought cannot be overestimated. Meals are served in long, rather 
quict Halls, at almost every hour of the day, with menus varied 
enough to make a calendar still necessary. In the libraries of the 
Houses are soft seats with stools to rest one’s feet upon. The 
shelves are filled with interesting, leisurely books, and there is no 
one in the room to tell you which you may take, and which not, 
and which are perfectly useless to raise one’s grade, and which are 
not. There broods over the House a drowsy feeling of freedom; 
not the fierce freedom men have fought for, but the natural ease 
of a landed gentleman. It is not very invigorating. Nor is there 
great activity in studies. Assignments come and go; somehow one 
always “‘muddles through,” even if it takes an all night stand on 
Sunday night. Unless one is seriously bent on making Group Two 
of the Dean’s List, it demands only a fairish amount of application 
to remain in good status with the University gods and man. 
There is nothing so startling about the work itself as to drive one 
to furious thinking. It is generally interesting, sometimes boring, 
occasionally absorbing; but it rarely rubs one the wrong way or 
seriously challenges accustomed modes of thought. It’s nothing 
new, you see; just this same business of culture. Physics, Biology, 
Tudor England, and French 6 — they’re all “‘valuable’’ courses, 
and no man would be truly educated without them, naturally. 
They’re continuations of the prep school line, a trifle more adult, 
possibly more engrossing, but seldom as revolutionary or novel. 

Outside the University there are many other diversions to ease 
the strain of living. Movies attract a considerable number of the 
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bored and blasé, who like the idea of “pastime in good com- 
panyie,” even if that exists only in the subway ride to and from 
Park Square. It doesn’t matter very much whether or not one 
knows the show will be just another mistake; the chief objective is 
going somewhere. As for music the advantages of Symphony Hall 
are quite widely known and exploited, both by those who enjoy 
it and those who are “filling a gap in their education.” Whether 
it is Paderewski or the Don Cossacks, Menuhin or Koussevitzki, 
Harvard sends a sizeable contingent. The legitimate theatre has 
its devotees as well, here. Though the Hollis Street Eleemosynary 
Institution is a little frightening, there are plenty of students in 
the audience. 

The generally liberal policy of the administration has its draw- 
backs, paradoxically enough. Mr. Lowell and his predecessors 
have governed so wisely as to leave few definite grievances for 
anyone to hold. There is almost no friction between the author- 
ities and the student body. The freedom of the press is not en- 
dangered. One can say about what one wants. There are no 
outstanding cases of faculty dismissals from political or religious 
beliefs. There is, in short, nothing to fight about, and consequently 
no fighting. True, it breeds no Reed Harrises, and for that we are 
thankful. But it does add to the thick cloud of complacency. 

There is another thing which very definitely curbs the number 
of men rushing to take part in extracurricular enterprises: the 
size of the University. The possibility of real distinction and glory 
is inversely proportionate to the enrollment. Not one man in three 
of the sophomore class could name the presidents of the Lampoon, 
Advocate, Crimson, or Critic, or the head of the Phillips Brooks 
House. Where one man in his time sees only a small portion of 
his Class, an editorial position is prized only by the possessor; very 
few other people are interested in the fact. 


III. So much for the peculiar conditions within college which 
are responsible for the decline in definite intellectual activity. 
What are the external factors which make the Harvard under- 
graduate what he is and isn’t? Why has he so little ambition for 
achievement? 

One wonders how much the War affected this attitude; and one 
can hardly escape the conclusion that the effect was very great. 
For if there is a distinguishing characteristic of the post-war 
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Anglo-Saxon world it is chaos, economically and spiritually. To 
say that we have had our faiths shaken to the roots and felled, 
with no new seed pushing its way to fruition and recognition, is 
more than trite. Whatever scraps of beautiful illusion we had left 
from the War have been blown hellward by the 1929-33 débacle. 
In the years up to the crash America had adopted a new creed, 
that of the business leader. As Lawrence Dennis has pointed out, 
the industrial magnate’s faith in material prosperity was exalted 
and praised, simply because he was the only man left in America 
with any sort of certain belief. A belief that steel would pass 200 
was better than no belief at all. But that too has gone by the 
boards. It matters not just what our old faiths were concerned 
with — religion, business, or politics; it is the general faith in 
things-as-they-are that has perished. We cast about for something 
on which to pin our loyalties and hopes. Buchmanism grows 
apace in the East; technocracy grips the country in a typical 
craze; the books of the economic planners circulate widely; 
Hemingway, Faulkner, and Dos Passos are best-sellers. All this 
is obvious enough and has been said in many places by many 
people in better language. What does not seem so obvious to 
many is that this state of affairs is heavily reflected in Harvard. 
Where there is confusion of ideas and aspirations, there is 
bound to be, of necessity, a slackening in action. Men are not so 
sure of things as once they were. There creeps in a distrust of 
doing, and a dislike of committing oneself in any way. As rotten 
trees fall, it takes time for new shoots to grow from the old stump. 
Meanwhile there is as a result a reaction against positive positions. 
There are not many convinced churchgoers here, nor many 
militant atheists. There are not many pronounced or rabid 
conservatives, and few radicals. The vast middle ground is the 
most popular. Neither the ayes nor the noes have it, but the 
maybes. The value of a college education is questioned by many, 
but not too drastically. A life of immense physical dissipation and 
animal enjoyment is held by some to be superior to a cautious 
“bourgeois” existence — but not seriously. Nothing is worth real 
earnestness. As Oscar Wilde put it for us: “Life is far too serious a 
thing ever to talk seriously about it.” Any sort of Evangelism is 
distrusted as a symptom of Boy Scout mania. With this seems to 
have come an increased subjectivism. One becomes more and 
more interested in personal problems as one’s activity declines. 
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Turning from Doing to Being, from a rushing life to one of bal- 
anced and moderate exertion, the tendency clearly is to con- 
centrate on the intricate business of deriving the maximum of 
intelligent pleasure and the minimum of stagnating boredom. 
The effect of leisure on man has always been to make living a 
more complicated and absorbing series of events, physical and 
emotional. It is, of course, rather a chicken-and-egg dilemma: 
did this introversion result from, or in, a leisurely life? Whatever 
the answer the fact of deepened subjectivity is apparent and its 
effect on extracurriculum work obvious. 

Throughout this speculative discussion we have made a half- 
hearted attempt to give an impartial rendering of this trend in 
undergraduate ways; but let us put the mask behind us now and 
indulge in an evaluation or two. As we have said above, we 
believe this trend to be only a reflection of ‘“‘outside’’ conditions. 
Doubtless as the world shifts toward the positive stands of Fascism 
and Communism, as new faiths arise to fill the present void, under- 
graduate tastes and ideas will swing with it. Doubtless as these 
earnest young men look back on our day they will wonder how we 
could live in such a mild, unimpressive fashion. Their creed will 
be Doing, not Being. Four years of peaceful absorption of “‘cul- 
ture,” and a habit of lazy reflection on all manner of things, will 
seem to them incomprehensibly stupid, loutish, and boring. Our 
will subjectivity will appear as morbid to them, for their pre- 
occupations will be a cause and their ideals a Fascist State or a 
Coéperative Commonwealth — things outside of themselves, 
impersonal. They will run college magazines and newspapers 
because they have something to say and a feeling that they know 
truth and live on intimate terms with it. They will be sure of their 
ideas, assertive and not questioning. Hesitancy and indecision 
will play little part in their lives. They will be a happier generation 
for that reason, perhaps. But at the same time though they live 
more fully, they may not be as interesting a bunch as ours. There 
will be in them a much larger element of the righteous, the 
crusading, the Boy Scoutish viewpoint. While more direct, more 
vital, they will be younger, simpler and more conventional. 
Our scepticism, even if it is perplexing to us and a sign of an 
unhealthy world, is entertaining. If we are afraid to be serious, 
we are at least genial and open-minded. If we hesitate to formu- 
late or adopt any positive philosophy, we are honest in our 
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hesitation. We are, tritely enough, a generation in transition; 
and as such we are entitled to our cynicism and our retreat into 
ourselves. All that can be demanded of us is a sense of humor, 
which we have — in moderation. 
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